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P.REF.ACE. 


HE motions of the heart of man are 

infinitely various: I he different 
forms and ſhapes in which our pathons 
appear, the ludden and ſecret turas and 
windings of them through the heart, with 
the itrange mixtures aad complications 
of them in their continual exerciſe are 
innumerable and nameleſs. It is as had 
almoſt to reduce them to a perfect icheme, 
and to range all their excut ons into exact 
order of ſcience, as it is to bring tem un- 
der complete government in practice. 


Yet ſince it is of ſuch vaſt importance 
In human lite to regulate their motions, 
that they may not become utterly exor- 
bitant aud auſctievous, I thought it pro- 
per for this end to make a diligent in- 
quiry into the nature of theſe mingled 
powers of fleſh and Ipirit, to take a lur- 
vey of them in a comprehenſive view and 


U 
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draw them into a little ſyſtem. With 
no ſmall care I have attempted to range 
them in ſome tolerable order and method 
under general names, to trace out and 
obſerve their cauſes, their effects, their in- 
fluences on human affairs, and the various 
purpoſes which they ſerve in the life of 
man. This is not only deſireable as it 
is part of the ſcience of human nature, or 
the knowledge of ourſelves, without 
which we can never pretend to be philo- 
ſophers ; but this may allo give us ſome 
aſſiſtance toward the forming proper rules 
for their better management, and the 
bringing theſe active and reſtleſs pro- 
moters or diſturbers of our happineſs un- 
der a moral and religious diſcipline; and 
without this we can neither be men of 
wiſdom nor piety. _ 


TRE natural affections of man are de-! 


ſigned for valuable ends in life, when put 
under due government: They will ren- 
der difficult duties eaſy, and relieve many 
of the troubles and fatigues of the preſent 
ſtate, But if they are let run looſe, with 
out controul or if they are abuſed anc 


employed to wrong purpoſes, they become 
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the ſprings and occaſions of much miſ- 
chief and miſery. 


THe intereſts of virtue and vice are 
tly concerned in this matter. The 
regulation of the paſſions is a thing of 
unſpeakable moment to us, conſidered 
either as men, or as Chriſtians. Ungo- 
verned paſſions break all the bonds of hu- 
man ſociety and peace, and would chatige 
the tribes of mankind into brutal herds, 
or make the world a mere wilderneſs of 
ſavages. Paſſion unbridled would violate 
all the ſacred ties of religion, and raiſe the 
ſons of men in arms. againſt their Crea- 
tor. Where paſſion runs riot, there are 


none of the rights. of God or man ſecure 
from its inſolences. 


Bur when theſe vehement powers of 


nature are reduced to the obedience of 


realon, it renders gur conduct amiable 
and uſeful to our fellow-creatures, and 
makes virtue ſhine in the world in its 
proper ornaments; this will go a great 
way to procure our gown eaſc and happi- 
nels fo far as it is attainable in this lite, 


and it will tend to make our neighbours 


happy as ourſelves. What is the true 
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uſe or abuſe of the paſſions in religious 
affairs is very little mentioned 1n this 
treatiſe, becauſe it is the whole profeſſed 
ſubject and deſign of thoſe diſcourſes of 
the love of God, Se. which were joined 
with this treatiſe in the firſt edition in it, 


and I intend ſhall be ſhortly publithed 


again: But theſe two books now itand 
ſeperate that readers of a different genius 
may pleaſe themſelves. Thus much 1 


may be permitted to ſay here, that the 


ſoul which governs its affections by the 
ſacred dictates of reaſon and religion, and 
keeps itſelf at a proper looſe fron every 
creature, ſtands much leſs expoſed to the 
injuries and forrows of life, and is better 
prepared to part with zl earthly comforts 
at the call of providerce. Such a happy 
temper of mind will enable us cheerfully 
to reſign life jtſe!f,with all its mortal 1 in 
tereſts at the appointed hour, and to enter 
gloriouſly upon the nobler employ ments 
and the divinez | Jos that await us in the 
upper world. 
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92 SECT. I 

W various Senses of the Word. 
95 HE word Paſſion, in the ahſtracted 
N and logical ſenſe of it, denotes the re- 


erving of the action of ſome agent: As if 
n archer bent his bow, the archer is the 
gent; the bow is the patient, the bending 
it comes from the archer is the action; 
ut as it terminates in the bow, it is called 
ie paſſion, But this is entirely a philoſo- 
hical ſenſe of the word, and never uſed in 
ommon life, therefore I diſmiſs it. 

Yet we may juſt take notice that the term 
aſſion ſometimes ſigniſies any painful ſuf 
ering of ſoul and body; For it is in thi 
nſe we uſe it when we ſpeak of the paſſion 
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of Chriſt, whereby we mean his agony in 
the garden, and eſpecially his death on the 
croſs; and ſo it is uſed in our tranſlation of 
the Bible, Acts i. 3. He ſhewed bimſel 
alive after his paſhon.” 

Paſſions in this diſcourſe fignify the ſame 
with natural affections in general, ſuch 2 
love, hatred, joy, hope, anger, ſorrow, s. 

Here we may obſerve that the term paſ 
ſion is often uſed in converſation in a mon 
limited ſenſe, to deriote one of theſe parti 
cular. affections, viz. anger, or ſudden re 
ſentment; as the word affection is uſe 
ſometimes alſo in a limited ſenſe, and figni 
fies love. So we ſay Moſes was once ini 
paſſion, whereby we mean he was angry; 
Jonah was a paſſionate man, that is, he wa 
given to ſudden and violent reſentment 
And in the ſame manner we ſay David hat 
an affection for Jonathan, that is, he love 


him: Or St John was a very affectionat 


man, that is, he was of a loving and kin 
diſpoſition. But in this diſcourſe we ta 

paſſion and affection to mean the fam 
thing, and to extend to any of theſe powe 
or principles in human nature, which w 

Juſt mentioned, ſuch as love, joy, Ec. 


The name of paſſion ſeems to have b 


% 
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given originally to theſe affections of hu- 
an nature, either from the impreſſions ot 
ommotions which the animal powers re- 
eive by the ſouls perception of that object 
hich raiſes the paſſion, or from the impreſ- 5 
ion or ſenſation which the ſoul receives by 
his commotion of the animal powers, or 
rhaps from both theſe, as this amp will 


, 9 explained. 
Mott { | 


hard , 
1 re ; 
uſel SECT, u. 


The description of the Patsions, rog et ther „ 
with a general division of them "Mi, * 
three ranks. ; 


I is evident from Wes of things, 
that there muſt be in pure and ſeparate 
pirits, ſome affections correſpondent to moſt 
f thoſe paſſions which our ſpirits feel who 
well in animal bodies. They have love and 
atred, defire and averſion, joy and ſorrow, 
ar and hope, as well as we: But while we 
well in theſe bodies, the affections of our 
inds will be accompanied with ſome com- 
otions of animal nature, and ſome pecu- 
ar fenfations, «whereby, as I hinted, they 
AZ 


whole nature, both foul and body, which 


ties, vis. it muſt be either rare and uncom 
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obtain the name of paſſions, Now it is ex. 
ceeding hard, if not impoſſible, for us pre. 
ciſely to diſtinguiſh how far the animal na. 
ture, and how far the mind or ſpirit, art 
concerned in producing all theſe effects, and 
in raiſing theſe ſenſations or . commotion 
which we call paſſions, I ſhall confine my. 
ſelf, therefore in this diſcourſe only to give 
ſome account of theſe complex workings 0 
our compounded nature as we find them ii 
our preſent embodied ſtate. 
The paſſions may be thus deſcribed: 
They are thoſe ſenſible; commotions of ou 


are occaſioned by the perception of an ob 
je& according to ſome ſpecial properties 
that belong to it. See Sect. ol, * 2 
and 3. 

An object which is ſuited to excite the 
paſſions muſt have one of theſe three proper 


mon, or good and agreeable, or evil and dif 
agreeable ; Or at leaſt we muſt have ſuch at 
idea and apprehenſion of it before it can ex 
cite any paſſion in us. 

Now if we will diſtinguiſh the chief pa 
ſions of our nature according to their ob 
jects, and confine ourſelves to the commo 


* 


"AND DISTINGUTSH ED. i 
ds and names, whereby they are uſually 
alled, we may make three ranks of them, 
which, for diſtinctions ſake, I thall name 
the firſt,” ſecond, and third rank. The two 
firſt are primitive, the third is derivative. 


3 X. 
pre. 
na. 
ate 


and 

= | The firſt rank of paſſions are theſe three, 
m. dmiration, love, and hatred. 

give If the object be rare or uncommon, it ex- 


cites admiration or wonder. 


4 4 If we look on it as good, or any way a- 

preeable to us, it may engage our love, but 
bed it it be evil or difagreeable, it moves our ha- 
500 tred. Note here, I take the words good and 


evil, and conſequently,” the worde love and 
hatred in a very laige ſenſe, which I thall 
aecount for afterwards, 

The ſecond rank of chief bebe are the 
divers kinds of love and hatred, which alſo 
are diſtinguiſhed by their objects. 


back 
ob 
ties 
1. 2 


the 
* If the object appear valuable, it raiſes a 
dom love of eſteem; if worthleſn the EN is 


qi called contempr. 

h at Tf the object appear fit to receive ibod 
from us, it is love of benevolence, or good- 
will; Tf it appear rather fit to receive evil 
from us, the hatred is called man bee or 
will 

If the object appear pleaſing and fit to do 
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us good, it raiſes the love of complacence, oc 
or delight; if it be diſpleaſing and unfit tab 
do us good, it excites a diſplicence or diſlike. {Win 
From love and hatred in their different Wha 
kinds, (but chiefly from complacence and | 
diſplicence) ariſe ſeveral more chief paſſions, evi 
which may be called the third rank, and 
which are alſo diſtinguiſhed by their objects. N co 
Note, In this pair of paſſions, compla- WM 
cence and diſplicence, and in all) the third pr. 
rank, which is chiefly derived- from them; MW 
the vleafing object is more properly called Nor 
good, and the diſpleaſing object is more pro- 
perly called evil, than in the paſſions be- ſic 


"8 Io mentioned, , W. 
| If the good be abſent or unpoſleſſed and he 
5 =poſlible to be ohtained, the paſſion of love Ml ſo 


grows up to deſire; if the evil may poſſibly MW th 
come upon us, the hatred expreſles itſelf in 
averſion, or avoidance : Though there may WW ti 
be alſo an averſion to ſome evil from which as 
we are ſufficiently fecure. u 
If there be any proſpect of obtaining the Ir 
abſent good, there is a paſſion excited which 2 
| is called hope; but if the abſent evil be o 
likely to come upon us, it raiſes the Nn le 
of fear, tl 


Fear alſo riſes n a preſent or expeſted n 
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good in danger of being loſt: And there is v 5 
a bope of ſecurity from ſome abſent threat- 19 
ning evil, or of deliverance from ſome evil 1 
hat is preſent. 51 
If the good be actually obtained, or the i, 
vil prevented, it excites our joy and glad- 9 
neſs; if the good be actually loſt, or the evil 
come upon us, it cauſes ſorrow or grief. 
Whoever helps us to attain this good, or 
prevent the evil, excites in us gratitude: 
m Whoſoever hinders our attainment of good, 
lled Mor promotes the evil, raiſes our anger. 
ro- There are very few, if any, of the paſ- 
be- ſions for which we have any name, and 
nich are uſually taken notice of in the 
and heart of man, but they may be reduced to 
Ove Bl ſome or other of theſe general heads, as 1 
bly WW ſhall explain them. 
in I do not pretend to lay down this diſtino- 
"ay WW tion and arrangement of the paſſions of man 
ich I as an uncontroverted or certain thing: But 
upon the beſt ſurvey I can take of the va- 
the nous workings of the lieart of man, as well 
ch Was of the ſeveral authors who have written 
be on this ſubject; I do not find any of them 
on lead * into an eaſier or hetter ſcheme than 
1 this. A good logical ſcheme and arrange- 
ted ment of things has ſome advantages in it; 


A4 
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it ſhews us the relations of various things to 
each other, their correſpondences, their ſimi- 
litudes, and differences; and it greatly aſſiſts 
the memory ; but it is ſtill of more import. 
ance to deſcribe the ſeveral paſſions with juſ. 
tice and truth, as they are in nature, than to 
arrange them in logical claſſes and juſt order, 


— MM MM. MAS 


SECT. IL 


A further account of the nature of the Pas 


ions, in $ome remarks concerning them, 


T appears by what I have already faid 

that the paſſions are certain principles or 
powers in man of a mixed nature helonging 
partly to the ſoul or mind, and partly to the 
animal body, that is, the fleſh and bigod: 
For it is evident that when we perceive any 
object with ſuch properties as are before- 
mentioned, we find uſually ſome ferments 
of the blood, or natural ſpirits *, or ſome al- 


* What I cal! here natural ſpirits, are ſome* 
times called animal or vital ipirits, which are 

| ſuppoſed to be the ſprings or mediums of- animal 
' motions, both inward and outward : But whe» 
ther theſe be ſome refined ſpirituous liquids, or 
vapour drawn off from the blood, or whether 
they be nothing elſe but the elaſtic or ſpringy 
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tions which affect the body, as well as 
e feel ſpecial impreſſions on our minds. 
hat theſe ſpecial ferments are, or what the 
liſtinct commotions of the nerves or inward. 
parts of animal nature in the ſeveral diſtin 
paſtons, is not eaſy to determine with ex- 


neſs : It requires a good {kill in anatomy, 
ind long and ' watchful obſervation of the 


orkings of the ſeveral paſſions to write on 
his ſubject with-ſucceſs. The ingenious 
Deſcartes has aimed at it in his treatiſe on 
his ſubject, and perhaps hath as happily 
erformed it as could be expected, conſider- 
ng how much leſs acquaintance with ani- 
ial nature the learned world had arrived at 
0 his age. | 

I proceed now to give ſome further ac- 
ount of theſe pathetic powers of human na- 
ure by the following remarks. 

It is not neceſſary that the object which 
hed our paſſions ſhould be ſomething ac- 
ually preſent with us; for if there be but 
he idea of it found in the mind or imagina- 
ion, it is ſufficient to raiſe intenſe paſſions ; 

ometimes horror and fear may be unruly 
nd violent ben the objects or occaſions. ' 


arts-of the air drawn in by reſpiration, and 


ingled with the blood and other animal juices, 
not yet entirely agreed by philoſophers. 
AS 
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of them are far diſtant; but they are ſuppo. |? 
ſed to be approaching; And ſometimes the” 
very abſence of pleaſing or diſpleaſing ob- 
jects, may be the occaſion of grief or joy; 
but it is then the perception of this abſence 
that is the immediate cauſe of them. . 

2. The paſſions are wont to be deſcribed 
as mere inward ſenſations *. But ſince there 
are ſome few of the paſſions that incluce de 
acts of volition in them, gr ſome propen.'< 
ſities or outyoings of the will as well as per" 
ceptions of the mind, ſuch as the paſſions ofi4 
defire, averſion, and their ſpecies, I chuſe 
rather in this place to deſcribe the paſſions iu 
general, as ſore ſenſible commotions of our 
whole nature, both ſoul aid body, which 
deſcription may perhaps fore fully com- 
prehend all the paſſions. 

3- Though moit-ef the paſſions are con 
feſſed to be ſeuſations, yet I have frequently 
in my diſcourſes of the love of God, & 
called them active and ſprightly powers, be 
I have ſometimes deſcribed the paſſions, 


the ſoul's ſenſations of ſome commotions in 2 
animal nature, ariſing from the perception ol 


peculiar objects. And I think it is not of mucſ © 
impoi tance whether they be called the ſoul's ſen 

ſations of commotions in the body, or ſenſible <0: 
commotions of ſoul and body. I am ſure bot co 


are included in eyery paſſion. 
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ppo. Nauſe ſome of them iuclude the act of the 
the ill in them, and very few of them are ſo 
ob. ntrely paſſive, but they-have a tendency to 
joy; cite the perſon to lively and vigerous ac- 


+ = we <> + 


once ion of ſome kind or other; and indeed this 


s the chief deſign of them in the nature of 


bed 140 | , | 
nere 4. Becauſe ſeveral of the paſſions, or 


luce beſe commotions of animal nature, do par- 
pen. icularly affect the heart, there fore the heart 
per" the common ſenſe of mankind is reckon- 


d the ſeat of the paſſions, and they are 
huſeometimes called the paſſions of the leert. 
It was probably: from this obſervation that 


mong other nations as well as the Jews, ſup- 
poſed the heart to be the ſpecial feat and re- 
ſidence of the foul or intellectual ſpirit, and 
on this account, the heart in ſcripture as well 
as in heathen writings is uſed to ſignify the 
ſoul itſelf. 

5. The ferment of the animal j juices, aud 
the motion of the blood, are not the only 
things which are affected while paſſion is 


effects on the colour or features of the coun- 

tenance, and. eſpecially on the eyes, and diſ- 

cover themſelves by geſtures or voices, or 
a6 


raiſed; for moſt of the paſſions have ſome 


lome ancient philoſophers and writers a- 
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other outward ſigns; So ſorrow is diſcover. 
ed by tears and groans, mirth by laughter, 
joy by a ſmiling countenance, and anger by 
frowning, c. Whence it comes to paſs 
that many of them are ſo happily imitated by 
Painters, 
6. It is true that the paſſions are gene. 
rally if not always raifed or occaſioned by 
the perception of ſome object, according to 
the ſpecial properties that belong to it; yet Ml 
there are ſeveral things in the nature and the 
life of man, which greatly diſpoſe the heart M 
- to particular paſſions and render it much ( 
more ſuſceptive of them; ſuch as age, con- 
ſtitution, health or ſickneſs, weather, Sc. 
0 
\ 


which I ſhall hereafter enumerate more par- 
ticularly. 


7. Thongh the complexion of ſome per. 
ſons make them more ſuſceptive- of theſe M a 
pathetic c-mmorions in general than others MW » 
are, and though the natural or accidental 
ſtate or circumſtances of ſome perſons, and 
at certain ſeaſons diſpoſe them more to par- 
ticular paſſions, ſuch as fear, anger, joy, 
hope, Mc. vet there is ſcarce any perſon, 
whatſoever be his complexion or lis age, or 
his circumſtances, who makes a ſtri& and 
narrow obſervation of what paſſes within 


| 
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bim, but will find almoſt all the paſſions of 
nature, at one time or other, _ in him in 


greater or leſs degrees, 


8. Though the chief, and the original 


paſſions are theſe, which were before-named 
viz. wonder, love, hatred,. eſteem, contempt, 


Oc. yet they include a great variety of par- 


ticular affections under them. In many of 
the paſſions the ferments of fleſh and blood, 
and the ſenſations and motions of the mind 
are ſo exceeding ſwift and momentaneous, 
they are ſo joined and complicated with each 
other, and they run ſo often into one ano- 
ther in an undiſtinguiſhed mixture, that it is 
exceeding hard to give ſuch an accurate and 
diſtinct account of all of them as one would 
wiſh or deſire. 

9. There is another thing alſo that makes 
a juſt and accurate ſcheme of the paſſions 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, and that is, 
that the language of men has ſametimes 
made one word to ſignify very different paſ- 
ſions or appetites; as for inſtance, the word 
love ſignifies gluttony, which is the love of 
eating good victuals; and friendſhip, which 
is the love of an equal intelligent being; and 
ambition, which is the love of honour; and 


concupiſcence or luſt ; all theſe are called 
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love. So modeſty,” which is the ſpring of 
innocent bluſhes, and the guard of virtue: 
and that bluſh of confuſion and dithonour, 
which is the juſt effect of guilt, are both call. 
ed ſname. Theſe are different ideas, but 
the ſame name ſtill. 

Again, the language of men hath ſome- 
times combined and aſſociated feveral ideas 
into one word, or name, ſuch as-jealouſv, 
ſuſpicion, envy: And ſometimes where the 
patlions themſelves have ſcarce any differ- 
ence, yet there are different names for them, 
as anger, and wrath, and fury; And there 
are many other combined vathons that have 
DO name. 
not to be expected, 

10. Finally, I would give my readers no- 
tice, that ſeveral of theſe principles, quali- 
ties, or tempers in men, which I have rank- 
ed among the paſſions, may be called vir- 
tues and vices, as pride, envy, good- will, 
compaſhon, c. and are ſo deſcribed by the 
writers of morality ; But ſince they are of- 
ten attended with particular ſerments or 
commotions of animal nature, and diſtinct 
ſenſations of the mind, I have given them a 
place among the raſſions, | 
Theſe things being premiſed, I proceed 


p YH een, 


A perfect ſcheme therefore is 
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now to give ſome account of each general 
or original pathon, with the particulars con- 
tained under it. 


K* Ä * 


er. IV, 
Of Admiration or Wonder. 


HE moſt primitive and original paſ- 
ſions, or thoſe of the firſt rank are 
admiration, love and hatred. 

Firſt, Admiration. When we. perceive 
any object that is rare and uncommon, that 
is new and ſtrange, either for its kinds, or 
for its qualities; or when we meet with ſuch 
an occurrence or event as is unuſual or un- 
expected; or ſuch as is at leaſt unuſual at 
ſuch a particular time and place, we are 
ſtruek with admiration cr wonder; And 
that without any conſideration whether the 
object be valuable or worthleſs, whether it 
be good or evil. We wonder at a very great 
or a very little man, a dwarf or a giant; at 
a very little horſe, at a huge ſnake or toad, 
at an elephant or a whale, | or a comet, or af 
any rare performance of art, as moving ma- 
chines, ſuch as clocks, watches with a va- 
riety of uncommon motions and operations; 
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we wonder at a piece of extraordinary wit, 
ſkill, or learning; even at artificial trifles, as 
a flea kept alive in a chain; at any uncom- 
mon appearances in nature diſcovered by a 
teleſcope, a microſcope, ©. Admiration 
has no regard to the agreeableneſs or difa. 
greeableneſs of the object, but only the ra- 


rity of it. And for this reaſon wonder ſeems 


to be the firſt of the paſſions. 

If the object which is rare or uncommon 
appear to us on a ſudden, or in an unexpect- 
ed moment, we give it the name of ſurpriſe. 


If our wonder ariſe to a high degree, we 


call it amazement or aſtoniſhment. | 
This paſſion diſcovers it{clf by lifting up 
of the hands or the eyes, and by an intenſe 
fixation of the fight or thoughts: When it 
riſes very high on a ſudden, it will ſtop the 
voice, and reduce the perſon, as it were, to 


the fixed poſture and filence of a ſtatue for 


a few moments, this is called ſtupor, - And 
if fear be joined with it, it will produce 
more unhappy effects. 

Let it be obſerved that this paſſion bas 


properly no oppoſite, becauſe if the object 


be not rare or new, or if the appearance be 
not ſudden or unexpected, but a mere com- 
mon and familiar thing, or an expected oc- 
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eurrence, we receive it with great calmneſs, 
and feel no ſuch commotion of nature a- 
bout it; we treat it with neglect inſtead of 
wonder; Now negle& is no paſſion. The 
reſt of the paſſions, at leaſt the moſt of them 
go in pairs, 

Let us take notice alſo that admiration is 
moſt frequently excited in young perſons, 
and ſuch as have had but little opportunity 
of furniſhing themſelves with the knowledge 
of various- things, either in nature or provi- 
dence, or in the ſciences; whereas wiſe and 
learned men, who have ſeen or known a 
large variety of objects and events, ſeldom 
find things rare and new, or ſtrange enough 
to wonder at. . 

1 might obſerve * that thoſe who are 
of a very heavy. and ſtupid genius have not 
curioſity or ſprightlineſs enough in their con- 
ſtitution to take notice of things new or 
ſtrange; and they are not very fubjet to ad- 
miration. 

Thus it appears why wiſe men and fools 
do not ſo often wonder as perſons of a mid- 
dle rank of genius or improvement. 

The great end and deſign of this paſſion 
of admiration, is to fix our attention upon 
the admired object, to impreſs it more effec- 
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tually upon our memory, as well as to give 
a ſenſible delight to the mind of man which 
loves newneſs and variety: and eſpecially 
where the object has any thing in it that is 
valuable or agreeable, which would incline 


us to eſteem or love it. This leads me 10 


the next general paſſions of the firſt rank. 
"AM MM 


SECT, Vo 
Love and Hatred. 


IHE motions of the mind and the cor- 
reſpondent ferments of the blood are 
very numerous in our natures, and are not 
always happily diſtinguiſhed by thoſe words 
and names which have been commonly ap- 
plied to them, When we treat of any ſub- 
ject, we muſt for the moſt part take the 
names of things as we find them, for there is 
no poſſibility of making the bulk of man- 
kind for whom we write, change their uſual 
forms of ſpeech, in order to obtain a more 
philoſophical exactneſs. 
The next primitive paſſions therdfope I 
4 to call love and hatred. 
Love in general implies ſome approbation 
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of, or propenſity towards what appears to us 
as good: Hatred is a diſapprobation of, or 
an averſion to what appears to us as evil. 
But the words good and evil, in human lan- 
gnages, being extended to a vaſt variety of 
different objects, the names of love and ha- 
tred (but eſpecially love) have been uſed in 
as great a variety of ſignifications, and are 
become very equivocal words, that is, words 
of many meanings. And therefore I take 
love and hatred- here in ſo general a ſenſe, as 
may be applied to all thoſe paſſions which 
ariſe from the ſeveral objects, which ay. be 
called good or evil, 

In this general ſenſe, enen the bo 
good may fignify any thing that we can look 
upon with efteem, with good-will or with 
delight; and evil may be extended to mean 
whatioever we view with contempt, with 
W-will, or with diſguſt; And hence ariſes 
the ſecond rank of general or primitive paſ. 
ſions, viz. eſteem and contempt,  good-will 
and ill-will, delight and diſguſt, all which 
are but different kinds of love and hatred... 
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SECT. VI 
Exteem and Contempt. 


HE firſt ſort of love is called eſteem, 

and its oppoſite is contempt. I grant 
tht theſe words eſteem and contempt may 
be ſometimes uſed to ſignify a calm and fe. 
date judgment-of the mind, concerning thoſe 
objects which are either valuable or worth- 
leſs. Vet if we will enter into ourſelves, and 
conſider our on inward ſenſations, and 
what paſſes within us, we ſhall find that when 
we eſteem oc deſpiſe any thing in a high de- 
gree, it will cauſe ſome ferment of the blood 
and natural ſpirits, or ſome commotions in 
animal nature. 

T know ſome writers have wk eſteem 
and contempt to be ſpecies of admiration : 
But there are ſeveral reaſons for which J 
think they are much better ranked under 
love and hatred, eſpecially ſince they ſuppoſe 
ſome degree of good or evil, that is, worthi- 
neſs or unworthineſs in the object. | 

Eſteem is that paſſion which ariſes from 
the mere conſideration of ſome excellency, or 
ſomething that is valuable in an object, and 
it belongs either to perſons or things. Con- 
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tempt ariſes from the mere conſideration of 
a. worthleſs object, and eſpecially if it be 
propoſed to us with a pretence of excellency 
in it. So we eſteem a good picture and the 


hand that drew it, or a good piece of clock- 


work and its author: But we contemn an 
ill painting or any bungling performance, as 
well as the maker of it, that is, conſidered 
in that view. And if any plain and com- 
mon engine be. made well, yet if it be pro- 
poſed to us as a pretended piece of art, in 
that view we deſpiſe it. 


If our eſteem be raiſed by an object which 


has any thing 1n it either grand and ſublime, 
or ſolemn and facred, it is called reverence 
or veneration : So we reverence the perſons 
and the counſels of our parents and ſuperiors : 
We have a veneration for the, holy bible, 
for the meinory of the prophets and apoſtles, 
and for the names of St. * and or 
Iſaac Newton. 

And I think when this veneration or high 
eſteem bas God for its object. it may be pro- 
perly termed adoration or inward worfbip- 
Our eſteem of God, or adoration mani- 
feſts itſelf in never mentioning his name 
without awe and reverence, in bowing the 


Knee, in prayer and praiſe, in all the ſeveral 


% 
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forms of | outward devotion, and in quick 
reſentment of any diſhonour done to him, 
Our high eſteem or veneration of a man ap. 
pears in a humble reſpectful behaviour to- 
ward him, ſpeaking his praiſes, imitating his 
excellencies, and reſenting his diſhonours, 
Contempt diſcovers itſelf by turning the 
back, ſhrinking up the noſe, thruſting out 
the lip, by derifion and laughter, and terms 
of ridicule and jeering. 

As we eſteem an excellent object, and 
contemn what is worthleſs; ſo it may be 
inquired here, whether there be not a ſort of 
affection which ariſes eſpecially towards an 
intelligent object that has ſome difagreeable 
or diſhonourable qualities and which we 
may call diſeſteem or diſapprobation. Diſ- 
honourable qualities are diſtin from thoſe 
which are merely worthleſs, and raiſe a mo- 
tion of the mind a little different from con- 
tempt. Nor yet is diſeſteem quite the ſame 
thing with diſplicence. 

As we manifeſt our eſteem, diſeſteem, and 
contempt of other perſons and things, ſo we 
ourſelves may be the objects of the ſame af- 
fections working in our own minds. 

If we eſteem ourſelves and our own good 
qualities no higher than they deſerve, it has 
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been called by ſome writers generoſity, which 
is a juſt ſenſe of ones own worth, and which 


has ſome valuable effects in human life: 


But this word is more uſed for bounty. 

A due courage, a juſt fortitude, and mag- 
nanimity, a readineſs to meet dangers or to 
undertake great exploits, are the natural ef- 
fects of this generoſity. 

And if at the ſame time we conſider that 
our nature is ſubject to many errors, follies, 
and weakneſſes; and that we have been 
guilty of many actions that diminiſh our re- 
putation, honour, or worth; that will raiſe 
in us ſome diſapprobation or diſeſteem of 
ourſelves: This is the becoming affection of 
humility, which is very conſiſtent with the 

eneroſity before mentioned. 

If this ſenſe of our own weakneſs ſpring 
not from a juſt judgment and eſtimation of 
things, but merely from a certain frailty and 
infirmity of the mind, and ariſe to a greater 
degree than it ought, and eſpecially if it fink 


the ſpirits, and overwhelm us with an un- 


reaſonable confuſion, it is called abjectneſs 
of ſpirit. which often appears in a fort of 
aukwardneſs in behaviour, in perpetual and 
unreaſonable baſhfulneſs, in ſheepiſh and 


cond uct, 


downcaſt looks, and unmanly carriage and | 
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From this abjectneſs of ſpirit riſes co. 
wardice and meanneſs of ſoul, and an inabi. 
lity to attempt any thing great and glorious, 
as well as an inclination to practiſe mean 
and low flatteries, and baſe ſubmiſſions with. 
out reaſon, 

But on the other hand, if a man has too 
high an eſteem for his own good qualities 
and his own merit, this excites the vicious 
affections of pride and ſelf-ſnfficience, con- 
ceit, and vanity. This is ſometimes called 
arrogance becauſe it aſſumes and attributes 
to ſelf more than is due: Sometimes it is 
termed ſelf. admiration, but then the word 
admiration here does not ſignify wonder but 
eſteem. 

From this pride ond ſelf-conceit many 
times ſprings an undue courage or boldneſs 
to attempt what is too high and hard for us, 
which is properly called temerity or raſhneſs 
and is not true fortitude, or greatneſs of ſoul. 

Hence alſo ariſe haughtineſs and inſolence 
in our carriage toward our fellow creatures, 
and ſcorn and diſdain toward thoſe whom 
we think much beneath vs. 

We have fo much of pride, vanity, and 
ſelf-love in us by nature, that we take all 
occaſions to borrow, from every thing that 
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as any relation to us, "Tome fine plumes to 
reſs ourſelves in, and to advance our ſelf. 
ſteem. We value ourſelves for our coun- 
r nation, for our native town, for our an- 
eſtors or family, if any thing excellent or 
onourable have been ever reported con- 
erning them, We are ſo ſenſeleſs as to 
ride ourſelves in being firſt in trifles, or 
hief even in worthleſs or vicious qualities. 

This evil principle of pride is diſcovered 
ſtentimes by an affected mein and air, by a 
ps of the head, by a lofty look, by a ſtately 
nd ſtrutting gait and geſture, by dwelling 
t a looking-glaſs, by talking much of one's 
If and family, by ſpeaking to equals in a 
ornful tone, as though they were much. 
ur inferiors, and by ſpeaking to inferiors, 
nd treating them as though they were cattle. 

Though the terms of ſcorn. and diſdain 
e generally applied to the character of pride 
od atrogance, yet they may be ſometimes 
ſed in a good ſenſe, as when a man of 
onour, a man of virtue, a perſon of a gene- 
dus and great ſoul, diſdains and. ſcorns to 
oop to any mean and baſe practice, even 
nder the ſtrongeſt temptations. 

Here let it be obſerved (according as I 
ave before hinted in 825 that genero- 
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fity and humility may be called virtues n. 
ther than paſſions, becauſe the ferment 
which are raiſed by them in the blood and 
natural ſpirits, are very ſmall and not often 
ſenſible: But pride and abjection of mind 
may be juſtly counted paſſions as well as in. 
firmities or vices of nature; for both of them 
betray themſelves very ſehſibly in animal 
nature, in the outward behaviour, in 
countenance and the geſtures. 

Though theſe two paſſions, vix. abjectios 
and pride ſeem to be contrary to each other 
yet they very commonly meet in the ſame 
perſons: For thoſe who in. proſperous cir. 
cumſtances are puffed up with pride, and 
carry it with a haughty diſdain and inſolence 
towards their neighbours, are oftentimes 
found to be of a mean and cowardly ſoul, 
and fink into the greateſt meanneſs and ab- 
jectneſs of ſpirit, when adverſe providence 
and calamity attend them, 

The mind that is generous and humble, 
that has a juſt and becoming apprehenſion 
of its own worth, and a. lowly ſenſe of its 
own frailties, maintains generally a mor 
equal temper in different .circumſtances offi 
life, and poſſeſſes the pleaſing virtue which 
we call equanimity. fe 
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HE ſecond fort of love is called bene- 
volence or good-will : But before I 
vide it into ſeveral kinds, I would diſ- 
ingviſh it from the love of complacence or 
elight; and indeed, if words or names were 
ow to be coined and appropriated to theſe 
wo ſorts of. love, as they are called, I ſhould 
carce uſe the word love to ſignify both of 
hem, ſince their acts and objects are fo very 
liſtinct, as will appear by what follows. 
The object of benevolence is à thing or 
perſon fit to receive good from me: The 
bje& of complacence is a thing or perſon 
fit to do me good, or to give me pleaſure. 
Benevolence is an inclination or propen- 
ty to ſeek the happineſs or welfare of any 
being: Complacence is the derivation of 
ſome degree of happineſs to ones-ſelf from 
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* I deſire it may be obſerved here, and 
throughout this diſcourſe of the paſſions, that I 
deſcribe them all as they are found in men, and 
not as they may be by way of analogy tranſ- 
ferred to pure ſpirits, or to God himſelf: For 
when thele human paſſions are aſcribed to God 
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| ly and moſt properly has ſome ſenſible being 


| only ſome foundation of future hook, 
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2 BENEVOLENCE 


Complacence is a paſſion that terminate 
always finally in ones-ſelf, to make ones. ſe 
eaſy and pleaſed, though another thing « 
perſon may be the object of it: Benevolenc 
always terminates in that which is the obje& 
of it, in order to make that object eaſy and 
happy, whether it be ourſelves or our neigh 
bours. 

Benevolence or : goodwill, therefore, chie 


for the object of it, as man or ſome oth 
animal: But we take complacence or de 
light in garments, flowers, houſes, herb 
meats, drinks, books, converſation, or an 
thing that pleaſes us as well as in our anima 
or intellectual fellow Smeg, or in G0 
our Creator, 

Complacence alwave ſuppoſes fore pre 
ſent good in the object ſuited to our defire 
or;:delights; benevolence ſometimes is lai 
out upon an object that has no ſuch preſen 
good in ãt as we can defire or delight in, bu 


ſome capacity to be made good or Cond 
A Pious man can never love wicked me! 


ann 


in ſcripture, or in theological ' writings, we mul 
alittle alter our idea of them, and remove eve 
thing from the divine idea that is frail or un 
perfect, 
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rich the love of complacency or delight; 
put he may exerciſe the love of benevolence 
owards them, to pity them, and to wiſh their 
ecovery. So our Saviour' could not love 
he bloody city of Jeruſalem with compla- 
ency, becauſe” it killed the prophets, and 
llaſphemed God and his Son; but he loved 
t with benevolence, and ep. over it _ 
ears of compaſhon.' - 

There may be, and there are a thouſind 
bjects of benevolence or good - will, in which 
e have no complacence or preſent delight: 
od, and angels, and good men exerciſe 
dene volence towards fiuners, in whom they 
ave no complacency: But there can hardly 

any perſon, or any ſenſible Ding Tn 
hich we take delight, but we e 
ill to it, and wiſh its welfare. 

Thus, though benevolence and benen 
ence greatly differ in their nature, yet often 
eeting and centering in the ſame object, 

word love is applied to ſignify both, Ol... 


Wo often without a juſt diſtinction. 


Having premiſed all theſe, things; let us 
roceed to diſcourſe of the love of bene vo- 
nce or good · will, and its contrary male vo. 
ce or ill-will, and 0 I the 
ito their ſeveral kindes. s 
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Benevolence confiſts in a hearty-concen 
og the welfare of any ſenfible being, or 
Propenlity, to do good to it, In a large fſeak 
indeed the word may be applied to that re 


ſpect which we ſometimes thew to inanimate 


beings, which are not ſuppoſed to be ſen 
ble: If we ſee the fine garden at Kenſiug 
ton, or the noble paintings of Raphael a 
Hampton Court, we wiſh them a long con 
tinnane in their beauty, and that no rude a 


may ever deſtroy them; But this benevolenc 


or love of good- will ĩs more properly exercile 
toward intelligent on ſenſible creatures only 

--» Though every, man in, reality bears good 
will ar, benevolence toward himſelf, = t 
word, benevolence generally means the god 
will or W. we bear to another. „ 

If fhe being which: is beloved be a0 
counted inferior to the lover, it is called thi 
love, ef | ſimple benevolence, or good-wi 


without any other name; ſo a maſter ma 
| love his ſervant. If the beloved object 00 


eſteemed equal to the lover, there is gener: 

y ſon e mutual, eomplacency or delig 
mingled with it, and it gains the name 0 
ſriendſhip. ſo one friend loves another. I 
the object be ſuperior, then this love « 
good-will is joined with eſteem, and it i 
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termed honour and reſpect: So a ſervant 
loves his maſter. But if God himſelf be the 
object of it, there ougbt to be the higheſt 
eſteem, as well as the greateſt degree of 
complacency joined with it, and thus love 
grows up into devotion. Though it mult 
be confeſſed, the word devotion has been 
ſometimes uſed alſo with regard to one's 
country, one's religion, or one's prince, as 
well as to one's God - 

This love of benevolence or good-will, 
while it wiſhes well to the objects of it, does 
oftentimes diſpoſe us to think well of them 
too, which is called charity or a cbaritable 
opinion. It inclines us to benevolence, or 
ſpeaking well of them; to civility, or ſpeak- 
ing kindly to them; to humanity or benefi- 
cence, that is, treating them well, or doing 
good to them, according to the wants of the 
one, and the prudence and capacity of the 
other. This good- will generally diſcovers 
itſelf in a pleaſing countenance, a ſoft and 
{miling air, affability of ſpeech, gentleneſs. of 
behaviour, and a hand extended to invite or 
relieve the oppreſſed and the miſerable. 

The love of friendſhip does, as it were, 
unite itſelf to the object; it produces a com- 
munion of benefits, and cauſes a mutual 
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communication of good offices between th 
lover and the perſon beloved. t 
The love to ſuperiors, which is called 
honour, reſpect, and veneration, generally 
carries with it ſubjection to the object be- 
loved, and makes us uſe our utmoſt endea. 
vours to obſerve, and pleaſe the perſon be. 
loved by ſubmiſſion and by obedience. '" 
© Devotion to God, which is the Higheſt 
love, obliges us to perform all proper acts 
of adoration or worſhip towards himſelf, as 
well as to obey him in all other things which 
relate to ourſelves, or to our fellow creatures, 

This endeavour to pleaſe and ferve our 
ſuperiors whom we love, when it riſes high, 
it is called zeal whether it regard God or a 
creature: We ſhew our zeal for our king or 
our country, as well as for our God. 

Yet we may obferve alſo, that zeal is 
ſometimes manifeſted for ſome. particular 


' notions or practices, not only where God 


or our 1uperiors are intereſted, but wherein 
our own opinions, or humours, or inclina» 
tions are chiefly concerned, or the opinion 
of ſome ſect or party to which we are at. 
tached. | 

If the object of the love of benevolence 
be in miſerable or mournful circumſtances 
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t is then uſually ſtiled pity and compaſſion : 
nd this is one of the tendereſt affections 
hich belong to human nature: If the mi- 
erable object be inferior, our inclination to 
elp and relieve it is called mercy and ch 
ty; and if the object be poor it is calle 
dounty or liberality. 
If the object of the love of friendſhip be 
miſery, it gains the name of ſympathy, 
hereby the lover expreſſes an inward fenſe 
nd fellow feeling of the pains and ſorrows 
which his friend ſuſtains: Though perhaps 
his might as well be brought in under the 
afſion of ſorrow, unleſs we extend the word 
ympathy to ſignify our communion in all 
he j Joys and ſorrows, and alt Gd concerns 
our friends. | 

Now let us conſider how Wee or 
l- will manifeſts itſelf, It implies in it a de- 


cular fre of ſome evil to fall upon the hated ob- 
God ct: It diſcovers itſelf in frowns and lower. 
erein 


g countenance, in uncharitableneſs, in evil 
-nna* Wentiments, hard ſpeeches to or of its object, 
non Gn curſing and reviling, and doing miſchier, 
e at-Wither with open violence or ſecret. ſpite, as 
ar as there is power. 

lence Whether the hated ohject be beser in- 
nces Atcrior, or equal, it may keep the fame name, 
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and be called ill-will: If it extend to p- 
rents, maſters, and good magiſtrates, it be 
comes a ſpirit of rebellion : If it ariſe againf 
God, it grows up to horrid impietv. 

If our ill-will or hatred expreſſes itſelf par 
ticularly toward an object conſidered mere 
in mournful and miſerable- circumſtance 
it is then called cruelty and inhumaniry, « 
hardheartedneſs. This evil temper incline 
perſons to inſult their fellow creatures unde 
their miſeries, inſtead of pitying * reliey 
ing them. 

If our hatred ariſe to a high en 1 
more eſpecially if it be without a cauſe, it 
called malignity and malice, which is a mo 
| hatefuPtemper in the ſight of God and me 


and is one of the chief parts of the imag 
of the devi. | 


| 
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SECT, VIII 
Complacence and Disþlicence, 


HE third fort of love and hatred : 
complacence and diſplicence. If ti 

object be agreeable to me, and ſuited to gl 
me pleaſure, the love which I expreſs to 
is called the love of complacence or delig 


1 


f 
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d thus extends (as I have hinted before) 

trees and fields, to meats and drinks, to 

ufineſs and ſtudies, and to every inanimate 

ing that is capable of giving me pleaſure, 

well as to animal or intelligent beings. 
The love of complacency or delight, has 
moſt an infinite variety of ways to expreſs 
elf, according to the various objects of it. 
e gaze upon a pleaſing figure or gay land- 
ape, or beautiful picture, we liſten to mu- 

, or agreeable diſcourſe, we walk long in 
fine garden, we ſmell to flowers, we eat 
d drink the food that we love, we are 

tent on delightful ſtudies, we dwell in 

e company of our friends, and prolong the 
joyment of the thing that pleaſes us. 

It this complacency riſe exceeding high 

wards objects that are inferior. and eſpe- 
ally if it exceed the bounds of ſtrict rea ſon, 
is called fondneſs: So children are fond 
birds, and of their painted toys. 

Yet here I would take notice once for all, 
t there is ſomething of this great com- 
acency or fondneſs, which is very inno- 
nt and agreeable in the love which 'God 
Creator has ordained, between kindred 
the neareſt relations, and which, in the 
eral, is uſually called natural affection; 
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but being ſuperadded to the various name 
of love or benevolence to inferiors, ſuperior, 


or equals, renders each of them a fort d 
diſtinct ſpecies, for which there are ſcar 


any names in our language. Parents low 
their children with a fondneſs and 'tender 
neſs, added to fimpie benevolence: Chi 
dren love their parents with fondneſs an 
veneration. Huſbands and wives love eac| 
other, with a fond and tender friendſhip 
Brothers and ſiſters, find alſo a mutual fond 
neſs ſuperadded to the mere love of equa 

This fondneſs for near relations, is mani 
feſted by the eyes, by the lips, and voice, þ 
the countenance and behaviour, and by 
thouſand nameleſs airs of kindneſs and te 
derneſs, which nature teaches and under 
' ſtands: Nor do we know how to give d 
ſtinct names to theſe different ſorts of loy 
unleſs we borrow them from the Latin na 
of thoſe relations, and call them parent 
and filial, conjugal and fraternal love, a 
which imply benevolence joined with a ſp 
cial kind of complacency. 

Perhaps ſome readers might think it 
ſtrange unpardonable omiſſion, if in a t 
tiſe of the paſſions, I ſhould be quite file 


1 


Or 


of that paſſion, which is known to be onen 
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f the ſtrongeſt, that is, the love which a 
1an bears to the woman whom he ſeeks for 
wife; But this tos foch complications and 
eculiarities in it, that I leave it to the de- 
ription of other writers, And as for the 


nder ed and vicious paſſions, which unjuſtly 

ChiWſume the ſame name, they are not fit to be 

s anWhentioned in this place, 

: = As an agreeable, object gives complacency 
In 


r delight, ſo where the object is diſagreeable, 
raiſes diſplicence, diſlike, or diſguſt. The 
vord diſguſt is borrowed. from the diſagree- 
bleneſs of food to.our palate, and it is moſt 


ce, virequently uſed in ſuch a caſe, where the 
| by diect has been once agreeable, but now 
id tenfMcaſes to be ſo, | 

unden If this diſplicency riſe to a very high de- 


ree, we call it abhorrence ; and ſometimes by 
metaphor burrowed from diſagrecable food, 
is called loathing. This is maniteſted by 
ome diſtortions of the countenance, and by 
MWhuttidg the eyes, ſtopping the ears, turning 
way the face, or leaving the room. | 
Where tais diſagreeableneſs between the 
erſon and the object, is ſomething very pe- 
uliar in nature, or is wrought into the very 
onſtitution of perſons by ſome early acci- 
ent in life, or by ſome long and indulged 
C 
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habit, it obtains the name of antipathy ; 
ſome perſons have a natural antipathy to 
cat or a ſpider, or to ſ#*ne particular ſort 
food; and the effects of it are oftenting 
very ſudden and ſtrong; it occaſions ſweat 
ing, paleneſs, tremors, fainting, Oc. 

Moſt, or all of theſe general paſſions mz 
be exerciſed toward ourſelves or towa 
others, As the love of eſteem, may hay 
ſelf for the object of it, ſo may the love 
benevolence, or good-will, as was hinted | 
fore, and ſo may the love of complacend 
or delight. We deſire the welfare of our 
ſelves, we may be pleaſed with ourſely 
and delight infelf, When ſelf is the obje 
all theſe are properly called ſelf- love, and al 
the various kinds and branches of it are call 
ed ſelfiſh paſſions *, 

*The ingenious author of the nature ani 
conduct of the paſſions, calls thoſe affection 
which relate to the happineſs or unhappineſs ol 
other perſoris public paſſions or affections, ani 
makes ſeveral agreeable and juſt remarks upo 
them Moſt of the particular and derivative 
paſſions may alſo be public as well as ſelfiſh: fo 
they are but the effects of the love of benevyec 
lence, or the love of complacence, or their con 
traries, according to the variety of their obje& 
We deſire good for ourſelves or for others: We 
hope for the happineſs of ourſelves or our neig 
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The moſt of theſe ſelfiſh paſſions are in- 
cent, when kept within proper bounds, 
were defigned for the ſervice of man to 
ard him from evil and to promote his 
fare; vet there is ſomething more gene- 
sand honourable when the paſſions of 
ns malleem, benevoience, and complacence are 
rcifed towards others. An univerſal love 


towa 

y hav benevolence, defiring the good of all ſen- 

ove Me beings is a noble character; but (till it 
ed beſt be ined by a ſubmiſſion to the will 


acene wiſdom of God, who governs all things 
ll, and has not ſeen fit effectually to ſe- 
certain happineſs to all his creatures. 


ESE GSO 


SECT. IX. 
Denre and Avers:0n. 


E proceed now to the third rank of 
paſſions, which I call derivative, 
cauſe they ſpring chiefly from the love of 
nevolence and complacence, and their 
ntraries. | 

urs; We fear, and are ſolicitons for the wel- 
e of our country, as wel! as for our own 


© rejoice in public proſperity, and mourn over 
lic . K 
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In this rank the firſt pair that occur 
defire and averſion. When we look w 
an object as good, and ſuppoſe it poſlible 
be attained, our deſire goes out toward 
which is a tendency or propenſity to obi 
ſome abſent or unpoſſeſed good. When 
look upon an object as evil, which t 
poſſibly come upon us, it awakens an 
tive paſſion which we may call averſion 
avoidance, and it implies a tendency 


eſcape this evil. 


Though theſe inward principles of de 
and averſion ſeem to have more of the 
in them than the other paſſions, yet if 
examine our own hearts, we ſhall find ſc 
ſtrong ſenſations of the workings of ani 


nature, attending thefe acts of the will, 


therefore they may be properly called paſſi 

Here I would have it obſerved, that 
our animal natures there are ſome pro 
fities or defires that ariſe without any exp 
ideas of the goodneſs or agreeableneſs 
their object to the mind before-hand, {: 
as hunger and thirſt, S. Theſe we gel 
rally call natural appetites : But thoſe de 
which ariſe from our perception or opii 
of an object, as good or agreeable, are 
properly called paſſions. Sometimes 
theſe are united. a 
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o the ame manner there mav be ſome - 
erſons which ariſe in nature before our 
nd expreſsl conceives the object to be 
il or diſagreeable; ſuch are ſome natural 
athies, which ſeem to be ſeated or fixed 
the very fleſh or hlood, or mere aniwat : 
the ſudden diſorders of body which ſome 
rlons feel at the ſight or ſcent of a cat, or 
eſe, or at the approach of a toad or ſpi- 
„Sc. To which I may add the ſwift ef- 
of nature to avoid ſndden and fright- 
occurrences, as thunder and lightning, c. 
pn the very firſt ſight or ſound of them. IL 
ow not any fingle name we have for theſe 
den natural averſions: they are uſual- 
mingled with the paſſions, and not diſ- 
guiſhed from them. But thoſe averſions 
ly are in the . moſt proper ſenſe called pat- 
ns. which ariſe firſt from the mind, con- 
ring the object as evil. 

If our deſire to do or receive good be not 
lent, it is called a ſimple inclination or 
pen ſitx; When it riſes high it is termed 
eng When anv object raiſes our aver- 
to a great degree, it is uſually named 
hing or abhorrence, which is a ſpecies of 
plicency, as before. If we are conſtrained 
lyperior force or exceſlive perſuaſion, to 

C 3 


row. reach to al: thoſe things which apf 


avoid the evil, as well as to the good ort 
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do or ſuffer evil of anv kind contrary to il 


inclinations, this awakens ſuch a fort of ay 
lion as we call reluctance or regret, thoy 
regret ſometimes includes ſorrow and 
pentance, 

It -may be juſt worth mentioning b 
that when our deſire ſets our active pour 
at work to obtain the very fame good, ort 
ſame ſort of good, which another defires; 
ſeeks it is called emnlation. This is ofte 
times a noble principle of virtue, and i 
from that baſe and miſchievous paſſion 
envy, which has been too often confound 
with it, or not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, 

As our will to obtain fome abſent gc 
joined with certain animal commorions, 
called defire; fo this deſire reacheth alſo 
things which appear neceſſary, as means 
obtain this abſeut good: And in the f 
manner our averſion, hope, fear joy, and 


neceflarv, as means to obtain the good, of 


themlelves, If a man knowingly and | 
cerely defires to obtain heaven, and as 
bell, he will conſequently Uefire and del 
in proper iuſtructions, divine helps, relig 
duties; Chriſtian converſation, &c.” ant 
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ill have an averſion to ſin, temptation, 
ly and vanity. 

There are ſeveral objects of Cefire in this 
orld (and eſpecially if the defire be immo- 
rate.) which give a diſtinct name to the 
fon itſelf, Defire of the pleaſures df ſenſe 
called ſenſuality : Deſire of honour, pow- 
authority among men, is called ambi- 
: Defire of riches has been called covet- 
eſs: Deſire of knowledge, truth, peace, 
lineſs, and heaven, have no proper names 
de” for them, or affixed to them that I 
ow of. 

The defire of honour, power, and nales, 
uſually counted vices, when they riſe 
ph, and eſpecially when they are only con- 
ed to ſelfiſh ends and deſigns: But when 
ty have a deſign of public good, they may 
virtuous and unblameable; for one may 
ire riches, honour, or power, with a ſin- 
e deſign to do more ſervice to God and 
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ad Hope and Fear. 


HE ſecond ſet of paſſions which ariſe 
from love and hatred are hope and 
| +. 
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fear, As the abſent good which is propoſe 
to us, When it is merely poffible or attainabl 
raiſes our deſire, ſo far as there is any pr 
ſpect of its being obtained, it awakens ou 
hope: But fo far as the attainment of iti 
difficult or unlikely, it excites our fear. 
Here note, that the paſſions of fear an 
hope refer chiefly to ſuch abſent good, as 


not entirely in our own power, but depend 


in ſome meaſure on ſomething without our 
ſelves: For if it be entirely within our por 
er, why do we not ſeize and poſſeſs i 


| Why do we hope or fear about it? 


Note farther, that fear and hope do m 
tually and reciprocally gain the aſcenden 
over each other, as the attainment of tl 
good which we purſue, appears more or | 
probable. 

As the aquifition of good, ſo the avoid 
ance of evil awakens our fear and hope 
the ſame manner: If we may poſhbly eſcat 


it, there is hope; but if we may poſſibly (lf 


fer it, there is fear. 

Theſe alſo recjprocally riſe and fink a 
cordiog to the probability of the abſent e1 
coming upon vs. 

In this changeable ſtate, fear and hope 
not atterly excluded when the good or e 
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preſent with us; for even when we pos- 


good, we may hope to preſerve it, and 
xr to loſe it: And when evil is come upon 
we, may fear its continuance, or hope for 
removal. 

Our fears and hopes ariſe according to our 
ſpects and dangers of the ſuture. 

When our hope riſes to the higheſt degree, 
is called confidence or ſecurity; We are as 
were ſure of poſſe ſſing the good we deſire: 
on the other hand, when our fear riſes 
pheſt, and there is little hope left, it turns 
0 diſpondency ; ; and when all hope is ba- 
ſhed, it becomes deſpair. 

When our fear is very active and buſy in 
e-thought about the evil feared, it is called _ 
xiety and ſolicitude: When we are afraid 
t ſome other perſon ſhould prevent our 


voi ſeſſion or enjoy ment of the good deſired, 
Pe Hawakens in us ſuſpicion and jealouſy, 
1 ich are very buſy and troubleſome paſ- 
 {y 


ns, and diſcover themſelves by a perpetual 
eaſy watchfulneſs, and a degree of diſpli- 
nce and ill will, toward the objects of them. 
If the enjoyment of the good deſired de- 
nd pretty much on ourſelves, and on our 
n conduct, and we are at a loſs what 
ans to make uſe of to obtain it, then our 
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hope is attended with ſuſpence or fluQuati 
of the mind. When this is overcome, . 
mind feels itfeif in a ſlate of teſolution a 
courage. The firſt gives a perplexity ot ſo 
the laſt gives freedom. 

If fear be mingled with ſurpriſe or ai 
on a ſudden to any violent degree, it pai 
the name of terror or couſternation. Th 
higheſt degree ot avertion and fear unite go 
are called borror, rs V 

Witen fear ſettles into a habit it maintau om 
a molt d'readlſul and infupportable tyranifics « 
over the mind, and inakes life itſelf a burde 

Defire and hope manifeſts themſelves t 
an eager itretching out the arms to recely 
the good defired, by an intent fixation of i 
eye on the periun from whom we expect i 
by breathing and panting after the object, 
our-defires, by a chearful countenance, an 
the joys of hope intermingled with earnd 
withes, and an impatience of poſſeſſion. 


O) 


Fear ſhews itſelf by paleneſs of the'cheel f 
ſinking of the ſpirits, trembling of the lim hen 
hurry and confuſion of the mind and thoughi eure 
agonies of nature and fainting, Many Wracc 

crſon has died with fear. Sometimes Mould 
rouſes all nature to exert itſelf in ſpeedyÞr fo 
flight, or other methods, to avoid the ' apſPeten 


* 
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aching evil; ſudden terror has performed 
e almoſt incredibles of this kind There 
thing (ſays a late writer) more quick 
apprehenſive than fear, nor any paſſion 
which our powers pay a more ſpeedy obe- 
nce, for it. is in purſuance of that great 
of nature, ſelf. preſervation. As by live- 
hope we do, in ſome meaſure rejoice in 
good before we poſſeſs it, ſo by finking 
rs we do, as it were, ſuffer the evil before 
-omes upon us: And by this means many 
ies our hopes and fears pleaſe and pain 
more than the good or evil when oy 

 preſerit with us. | 


— LOS 
S E C T. XI. 
Of Foy and Sorrow, 


OY and ſorrow are the third ſet of paſ- 
cells fions derived from love and hatred. 
mb hen the good we defire is obtained and 
o htſcured, our fear and hope ceaſe, and are 
iy Wrncd into joy: Or if the evil which we 
's ould avoid, be actually come upon us, all 
eech former hopes and fears about it fink into 
a>FWelent grief or ſorrow. 


4, JOY AND SORROW. 
Sorrow and joy do properly belong to 


mind of man; ſenſual pain ad pleaſure if 
the anjmal nature united to it: Yet ina a ar 
of metaphor or reſemblance, as grief is tf it 
pain of the mind, ſo joy may. be called i it 
pleaſure of the mind. or 
When our joy is moderate i it is gladne ſin 
Moderate grief is called irouble, or uneafind 
of mind, as 
When theſe paſſions are raiſed on a ſuc dep 
den, and to the higheſt degree, joy becom diff 
exultation or tranſport, and grief is diſtt 1 
and anguiſh of niind: And eſpecially feat 
overwhelming fear of further evil attend i An: 
it is horror and extreme miſery. arif 
Contentment has a ſort of gladneſs off con 
heart belonging to it, when we limit our df fron 
fires by our poſſeſſions: But when our deſig was 
are raiſed high and yet accompliſhed, this I. 
called ſatisfaction. joy 
When our joy is derived from ſome comiſſiciſe: 
cal occaſion or amuſement, it is mirth ; ti ¶ ani 
is manifeſted by laughter: If it riſe front fe 
ſome conſiderable oppoſition, that is vanWwhil: 


quiſhed i in the purſuit of the good we deſii i 
it gains the hononrable name of triumph. Wand | 

When joy has ſo often or ſo long poſſeſſii ] W 
the mind, that it is ſettled into a * good 
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call it cheerfulneſs or jety of heart : But. 
if ſorrow affe& the confi tution of the body 
and the temper of the mind in this manner, 
it is generally joined with habitual fear, and 
it is named dejection or beavineſs of ſpirit, 
or melancholy. This, is well deſcribed, a 
ipking ſadneſs oppreſſing the whole man. 

Good and evil which are paſt or future, 
25, well as what is preſent, will raiſe ſome 
degrees of joy and ſorrow, but in a little 
different manner. 

Evil foreſeen gives us ſorrow Joined with 
ſear: Good foreleen raiſes the joy of hope ; 
And ſometimes the joys and forrows which 
ariſe from hope and fear of good or evil to 
come, are greater than thoſe which we feel 
from the good or evil when it is come, as 
was intimated before. 

In like manner, the recollection of former 
joy gives us ſome pleaſure that we once pol- 
ſeſſed it, mingled with pain or grief that it is 
vaniſhed and gone. So alſo the remembrance 
of former ſorrows. has ſome bitterneſs in it, 
while it revives them upon the mind; but 
it is matter of joy to think they are finiſhed, 
and ſhall not return. | 

When we rejoice upon the account of any 
good, which others obtain, it may be called 
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congratulation or ſympathy of joy. And 
when we grieve upon the accont of evil, 
which others endure, it is pity and ſympa- 
thy of ſorrow: And this ſometimes reaches 
even to objects where there is no hope of 
relief. Congratulation is benevolence and 
joy united; as benevolence and ſorrow uni- 
ted grow into pity or compaſſionꝰ 

But there is a wicked paſſion called envy, 
which ſtands in direct oppoſition to pity and 
congratulation. Envy takes pleaſure in ſee- 
ing others made unhappy ; and it grieves and 
is uneaſy that others ſhould enjoy proſperity 
and peace. It is founded on ill will, and 
appears in joy or ſorrow mixed with malice: 
It generally wears a ſour and uneaſy counte- 
nance, though ſometimes it puts on a malig- 
nant joy. Somtimes it awakens a ſpiteful 
ſneer, and diſpoſes to biting jeſts. It is a 


It has been obierved by an ingenious writer, 
Mr Butler in his ſermons, that congratulation is 
rather an outward expreſſion of the inward 
pleaſure ariſing from another's happineſs. than 
the inward ſenſation of that pleaſure ; And, thus 
it rather anſwers to condolence than to compatb 
ſion 3 But that ftrictly ſpeaking there is in his 
opinion no one ſingle word or name, for this paſ- 
ſion of rejoicing in the good of others. Yet ſiuce 
congratulation comes nearcit to this idea, I ven- 
ture to uſe that word. 
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moſt hateful paſſion or temper of mind, for 
it is not only odious to all others, but it 
waſtes the very life, and deſtroys the com- 
fort of him that carries it in his boſom. 

Vexation and fret fulneſo is an active, buſy, 
and galling ſort of ſorrow, that hangs about 
the ſpirit, teaſes it, and makes it reſtleſs, and 
it is generally joined with anger againſt our- 
ſelves or others. But it is time now to enu- 
merate ſome of the common and natural at- 
. ieadants of joy and ſorrow. 

d The natural ſigns of joy are a vivacity of 
y he ſpirits, a ſparkling eye, a florid and ſmil- 
d ing countenance, a raiſed head, an erect poſ- 
e: N ure of body, a pleaſant freedom of ſpeech, 
e- and ſometimes it inclines the lips to harmony 
g- Wand a ſong; and ſometimes allo it raiſes the 
ul voice to ſhouting, and the perſon exults or 
; a leaps for great gladneſs of heart, Upon ſome 
tender occaſions love and Joy Join together, 
is Wand produce tears. 

rd WF The ſymptoms and effects of ſorrow are 
cloſing and heavy eye-lids, a dead paleneſs 
af on the cheeks and lips, a languid and gloomy 
his Weountenance, eyes flowing with tears, or dim 
aF Wind waſted with- weeping, an affectation of 
f ſolitude, fitting in darkneſs and ſilence, or 
Ying on the ground in an abject poſture, an 
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averſion to buſineſs, a cold indifference ts MW"! 
every pleaſure, a negle& of food and dreſs, Nde 
of ornaments and delights, and a waſting of 
life, and the tireſome hours of it in fighs and MP" 
groans and bitter complaints. Heretofore, I 
among the Jews, as well as ſome other na. 
tions, deep ſorrou was manifeſted by pluck. 
ivg off the hair of the head and beard, by {W's 
tearipg the garments, by putting on ſack- 
cloth and Gtting in aſhes, 

From natural joy ad ſorrow, I am led to ng 


other kinds of this pair of paſſions, which wit 
may be called moral joy and ſorrow,* ſom 
Moral joy is a felf-approbation or a com- 7 
placency in ſelf on the account of good ac- itte 
tions done by us: This is called peace and en 
ſerenity of conſcience; if the action be ho- calle 
nourable and the joy riſe high, it may be m 
on 


called glory. 
Moral ſorrow is the inward diſapprobation “ << 


or reproof of our own conſciences, on the w hie 
account of ſome evil action we have been MW"ty 
guilty of. It is a diſplicence with ourſelves, W'? th 


and an inward remorſe, repentance, or trou- 
ble of mind for our own ill conduct; ard 
* Other paſſions v hich have virtue and. vice 


for their objefts may be cal ed moral alſo, but! 
have omitted them becauie they have not Ciſtin® 
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when it riſes high, it is a terrible paſſion in- 
deed, and is called the anguiſh of conſcience, 
f As moral joy or ſelf-approbation is ex- 
preſſed by a ſerene and peaceful countenance, 
a calm pleaſure on the face, and univerſal 
* Weaſe, fo this moral ſorrow or remorſe riſes ſo 
high ſometimes, as not only to vent itſelf in 
ſighs and tears, but in tearing the hair, in 
beating the breaſt, in hollow baggard eyes, 
in hedious wailings, ſelf curſings, and gnaw- 
ing one's fleſh ; eſpecially when it is joined 
with deſpair of pardon or relief; and. it, 
ſometimes ends in ſelf-· murder. 
A inward ſenſations of glory frequently 
attend moral joy, ſo ſhame is a frequent con- 
ad Ncomitant of this moral ſorrow, or it may be 
o- {called one ſpecies of it; for as all moral ſor- 
be row ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of having 
done ſome evil action, ſo ſhame ariſes from 
on I conſciouſneſs of having done an action 
the MY ch is diſhonourable, contrary to the dig- 
-en Nrity of our nature, or to our good character 
es, Dia the eſteem of God or men. It is mani- 
ou-Jeſted by avoiding company, by downcaft 
and eres, by hiding the face, or by bluſhing : 
When it ariſes high, it is called confuſion 
el ef face and ſoul, for it puts all nature into a 
int Mort of tumult and confuſion. Shame an 
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ſorrow ſhould always join in true repentance 
for fin, whether againſt God or againſt our 
neighbour. 

Let it be noted alſo, that if any thing that 
is counted diſhonourable among men be 
charged upon us, or imputed to us, though 
we are innocent, it excites ſhame: And one 
may feel the paſhon of ſhame alſo ariſing, if 
any thing diſhonourable be imputed. to, or 
done by our parents, or kindred, or friends, 
or country, or ſect, or party, as well as by 
ourſelves. | 

There is another paſſion ſomething akin 
to this, which is alſo called ſhame, or © aſh. 
fulneſs, or modeſty, and which appears in 
bluſhes. It is a very honourable, and be- 
coming paſſion, which ariſes upon thę name 
or mention of any thing diſhonourable, tho' 
not imputed to us, or to any that belong to 
us; It is raiſed alſo by the appearance;or 
practice of any thing lewd or ſcandalous in 
company; It is a kind of ſorrow mingled 
with diſplicence and averſion to the thing 
which is ſpoken of, or practiſed: It is the 
natural guard of innocence and honour, el- 
pecially in young people; and the bluſh is 
called the colour of virtue. 


There is alſo a ſort of baſhfulneſs or 
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ſhamefacedneſs, which young people are of- 
ten expoſed to when they come into ſtrange 
company, when they are in the preſence of 
their ſuperiors, or when they are called to 
appear or a& in public, which ariſes from 
ſelf difidence, and from want of courage. 
ne MW This appears in bluſhing, or ſometimes in 
if paleneſs, or trembling and confuſion, and 
or brings a ſtop on the voice or frequent heſi- 
is, tation in ſpeech. When it ariſes to ſuch a 
by degree it ought to be overcome, left it pre- 
vent all public uſefulneſs for want of a be- 
in coming aſſurance. 
* I may here take notice of one e thing 
in wherein all the affections, which go under 
e- the appellation of ſhame, agree, and that is, 
me that they are deſigned by nature in their mo- 
10! derate uſe to prevent ſhameful and diſho- 
to nourable actions. 


in | —— LG 

led 8E Cr. xu. 

ing . 

10 Gratitude aud Anger. 

el. COME no to the laſt ſet of paſſions 
| 18 derived from love and hatred, and theſe 


are anger and gratitude, I confeſs anger is 


Or uſually named without any oppoſite: But 1 
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think. gratitude ſtands in a proper oppoſition 
to it, as will appear immediately. . 
Both theſe have a reference to ſuch ob. 
jects as are ſuppoſed to act with ſome de- 
oree of free-will or voluntarineſs; for we 
are not ſaid to be angry with the ſtoue or 
the ſword that bruiſes or wounds us; nor 
can we properly be grateful to the ointment 
whieh heals our wound. * 
Anger is generally made up of diſplicency 
and ſome degree of malevolence, or deſire 


that the object of it ſhould ſuffer ſome in- 


convenience: For if any perſon ſeeks to 
hinder or prevent us from obtaining ithe 
good we deſire, if he ſeeks to diſpoſeſs us of 
the good we enjoy, or endeavours to bring 
upon us the evil we would avoid, we are 


diſpleaſed with him, and we would have 


ſome evil inflicted upon him; this we call 
anger or reſentment. And this is ſometimes 
eminently called paſſion, as I have'intima- 
ted in the beginning of this treatiſe. 

When I deſcribe anger, as inciuding ſome 
degree of malevolence in it, this does not al. 
ways mean the wiſhing or deſigning of real 
or laſting miſchief to the offending party; 
for parents are angry with their children 
whom they love fondly, and wiſh them no 
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other hurt but ſome preſent pain, to amend 
and. cur? their folly, 

If anger rife to a very high degree, it is 
wrath, fury, and rage; and it is called a 
ſhort thadinefs becauſe fome perſons under 
the violent influence of this paſſion, fling a- 
bont every thing that comes in their Way, 
and appear for a time as tho? they were void 
of reaſon: And ſome perſons, by an exceſ- 
five indulgence of it, have grown diſtracted, 

If anger arifing on ſome particular occa- 
fon, continue ſo long as to be fixed and 
rooted in the heart, and refuſe all accommo- 
dation or reconciliation, it is ſometimes. call. 
ed rancour, and the attendant or effect of it 
is ſpite. When anger and reſentment are 
perpetually ready to ariſe oi every little oc- 
caſion, this is a ſettled temper rather than a 
paſſion, and it has the name of peeviſlineſs, 
or a froward humour, 

If the object of our anger be beneath us 
ſo that we count it an indignity to ſuffer 
any thing from ſuch a perſon, it gains the 
name of indignation. We are alſo fired with 
indignation againſt flagrant impiety toward 
God, or vile oppreſſion and cruelty toward 
men, becauſe theſe objects are highly un- 
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worthy of ſuch impious, or ſuch cruel treat. 
ment, | 

All anger is by no means finful ; it was 
wade for ſelf-defence, and it has many time; 
a deſign to reclaim and recover the offender 
from fin and danger; but when it grows fo 
violent againſt any perſon as plainly exceeds 
all the rules of private ſelf-defence, and evi. 
dently ſeeks and contrives to bring evil upon 
another, without any deſign of benefit to the 
offender, it is properly termed revenge of 
vengeance. This is always criminal in a 
private perſon: The laws of Chriſtianity 
forbid it utterly. And even when a pu hlic 
ruler puts the vengeance of the law in exe. unc 
cution, and takes away the life of a malefac.W Gr 
tor for the good of the reſt of the world, N Nite. 
ſhould be done without the paſhon of pri. Weaſu 
vate anger; he ſhould rather exerciſe his ownWexci 
pity to the offender, even when-he condemn e ei 
him to die, and makes him a ſacrifice to the mor. 
public vengeance. lf oe; 

Anger when riſing is prevented by a ſpirit 
of meekneſs and forbearance: and when 
raiſed, it is ſubdued by a ſpirit of forgiveneſs, 

Gratitude ſeems to ſtand in direct oppo. 
ſition to anger, for it is made up of compla 
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ence and benevolence upon the occaſion 


ts | 1 
ff good received from another. iS % 

When a perſon has conferred any benefit 4 

es pon us, and we have an inclination upon 4 


hat account to confer ſome benefit upon him, 
e call this gratitude. The reverſe of this 
s ingratitude, which is no paſſion but a 
emper which inclines perſons to neglect 
rmer benefits received, and make no ac- 
the Wnowledgments nor due returns of kindneſs: 
or hen it riſes very high it returns evil for 
1 2 Mood, which is a moſt hateful and criminal | 
ity Wmper and conduct: Yet this has no diſtinct 
ie ame, for the languages of men have not yet 14 
xe · und a harder name than ungrateful. 5 
fac - Gratitude is a gentle principle, and makes 9 
J, itte commotion in nature, beſides a ſenſible | | 
pri · Neaſure when our benefactor is happy, and { 1 
wn excites our deſires, contrivances, and ac- 
mne e endeavours to make him ſo, Anger is  'h 
the more tumultuous: paſſion, and renders it- *. 4} 
generally viſible by many outwad ſymp- 
pirihns. Sometimes it looks red and fiery, 
hen hnetimes pale and wan: It flames or ſcowls 
neſs. the eyes, it wrinkles the brow into thick 
ppo- N ns, it enlarges the noſtrils, and makes | 
pla- m heave, it fills the tongue with ſhort = 
teful words or noiſy threatenings, and the | | 
1 


| * 
15 


1 


1 


| as 
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hand with weapons of violence to aſſault ie 


offender; and ſometimes it cauſes a tremuetit 
through all the limbs. erta 
But here it may be proper to take not ee 
of two ſorts of anger or reſentment, wid me 
are wont to ariſe in perſons of different ten me 
pers and complexions, and which have ſongÞ2cc 
different ſymptoms and effects. iſc 
The firſt is ſadden and vehement, it dif © 
covers itſelf in a moment, it fluſhes in Miet 
face, it ſparkles in the eyes, it awakens H I. 
tongue to ſharp reproaches, and the hand ens, 
ſudden revenge. This may be found in pd 
ſons that have much love and goodneſs de 
their temper; and this violent reſentment 
much-ſooner appeaſed, the angry perſon 
more eaſily reconciled to the offender, at 
aſhamed of his own paſſion, 
The ſecond fort of anger is not ſo viola 
in its riſe, ſometimes it ſpreads a palene 
over the countenance, it is filent and ſ 
len, and the angry perſon goes on from M 
to day with a gloomy aſpect and a ſour 2 ile 
uneaſy carriage, averſe to ſpeak to the. bſer 
fender, unleſs it be now and then a word e 
two of a dark and ſpiteful meaning: 
vicious paſſion dwells upon the foul, 2 
frets and preys upon the ſpirits ; It incl 
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e tongue to teaze the offender with a re- 


mWetition of his crime in a fly manner upon 1F3 
ertain ſeaſons and occurrences, and that for 7 
Feels and months after the offence, and 1 


metimes for years. This ſort of wrath 

pmetimes grows up info a ſettled malice and F 
zncour, and is ever contriving revenge and / 2 
iſchief. May divine grace form my heart 1 


hid 
te 
om 


a better mould, and deliver me from this 1 

ie temper and condu | | þ 

« io Thus I have briefly run through the paſ- 9 

nd ons, deſcribing i in a few words their nature | 1 

pad combination, their uſual appearances 9 

6c effects. There are many other combin- 

en W! paſſions beſides thoſe which 1 have men- 17 

ſon Woned; for the motions of the mind, and 1 

„aments of the blood and juices in man are = | 1 
ceeding ſwift and capable of almoſt infi- 1 

roleWite varieties. The ſhort view which I have 1 6 

lend ven may enable ſome readers to form a f 

1 (Fetter judgment of human nature, and its ! 


N 
r 2 
he 0 
ord 


arious powers and infirmities: And by a 1 
ale inſpection into their own hearts, and an 11 
bſervation of what paſſes there, as well as iS} 
y converſe with the world, they may much 
ther improve themſelves in the knowledg 

i mankind, and learn their own intereſt and 
eir duty. | 55 
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SECT, XIII. 


Several things that dispoge. us to differ 
| | Passion. | 


HAVE intimated in the third Sectio 
that there are ſeveral things that belon 
to. the nature and the life of man, which di 
poſe the heart in general to more of the 
thetic commotions of nature, or incline] 
to particular paſſions, I come now to giy 
a more particular detail what thoſe things ar 
The natural conſtitution. or complexiol 
| whether ſanguine or melancholy, choler 
or phlegmatic, whether moiſt or dry, iprigb 
ly or dull, hot or cold, gives a greater or || 
diſpoſition to paſſion in general as well as if 
ſome particular paſſions of the heart. Thol 
of a ſanguine complexion are moſt eaſſ 
ſuſceptive of moſt of theſe commotions 
nature; and eſpecially the gayer and bold 
paſſions, the ſprightly, the pleaſing and bþ 
nevolent, fuch as love and joy: When 
the melancholy temper diſpoſes to grief al 
fear and conſternation ; [The choleric 
wrath and revenge. 
"The different ages of men have their d 
ferent paſſions ſuited to them. Gaiety- a 
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adneſs of heart, love and hope and courage | 
clong to youth, becauſe of the firmneſs of | 8 | 

cir nerves and vigour of their ſpirits, 1 
hich are eaſily raiſed but not ſoon depreſt. 
outh alſo is more ſubject to wonder, be- | 
auſe they have not ſeen ſo much of the i" 

orld, and there are more things appear new ' 
them. Old age is much more liable to 1 
ars and deſpondencies and long and obſti- 1 
ne ſorrow: Childhood. to ſudden changes 1 
f grief and joy. "i 
The ſeaſons of the year, the different times | 4 
the day, morning, noon, and night, the 

Wiverlity of weather, whether cloudy, rainy, 
indy or ſhining, have great power upon 
eſe animal bodies of ours to diſpoſe us to | 
ferent paſſions. Long dark nights and 1 
loudy days in the: winter ſeaſon give us a 1 
dency ta gloomineſs of thought, fear and i 
row, Rainy weather hangs heavy. on the : 
2d and heart: Whereas the returning 1 F 

| 


Te 


ring and ſun-ſhine diſpoſe the brutal, crea- 
on as well as man to all: the gayer paſhons, 114 
at leaſt to an imitation of them. . ws 
The different ſtate of the body, ag to Gck- = 
ſs or health, eaſe or pain, ſtrength or weak 

, and eſpecially diſorders of the nervoys ® 


„id, have great influence on the ſeveral af- ! 
5 2 | 
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fections of the mind. The indiſpoſitions | 
this fleſh of ours ſubje& us too often to th 
fearful, the ſorrowful, and the peeviſh pal 
Hons. Courage and patience and benen 
Jence are impaired by long illneſs. But u 
very ſame perſons throw off theſe evil dif 
fitions, and revive into the more pleafi 
humours and airs when health returns. 
Different employments and different ca 
ditions of life beget in us a tendency to 0 
different paſſions. Thoſe who are exalt 
above others in their daily ſtations, and 
pecially if they have to do with many pe 
Jons under them and in many affairs, a 
too often tempted to the haughty, the ni 
roſe, the furly, and the more untriend 
ruffles and diſturbances of nature, unleſs ti 
watch againſt them with daily care. Tl 
commanders in armies and navies, the 
vernors of work-houſes, the maſters of pul 
lic ſchools, or thoſe who have a- great nu 
ber of ſervants under them, and a mull 
tude of cares and concerns in human | 


ſhould continually ſet a guard upon thenfiffy. 


ſelves, leſt they get a habit of affected ſup 

Tiority, pride, and vanity of mind, of retti 

neſs, impatience, and criminal anger. 
There are many other things which mig 
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de mentioned, as diſpoſing the ſoul and body 
1s fo ſpecial paſſions; as company or ſolitude, 
i enteous circumſtances or poverty, hard la- 
hour or diverſion, and more particularly 
uſic of the various ſtrains; all theſe have 
do wer to raiſe or depreſs the various paſſions 
f the heart. There is alſo a contagion in 
ome of the paſſions, whereby one perſon 
nfects his neighbour with them: Fear, ſor- 
pw, love, joy, anger, jealouſy, rn pen 
us propagated, 
Different places and habitations, city or 
ountry, thicker or finer air, a colder-or a 
armet climate, hunger or fulneſs, different 
jet, Nc. diſpoſe the nature of man to diſ- 
rent affect ions- Fhe various nations, the 
cotch, the Welſh, the Engliſh, the French, 
e Spaniards, and Germans have their par- 
cular characters and tempers aſſigned to 
em by various writers, and are accordin 
ore or leſs ſuſceptive of different paſſions. 
man is pleaſant and eaſy when at leiſure 
Þ the field, who is perhaps ever fretful in 
ge midſt of the buſineſſes. and cares of the 
Wy. Anger, peeviſhneſs, and the ſurly hu- 
our is too often ready to prevail upon ſome 
Flons when they are bungry and empty: 
good dinner allays the unpleaſing 
mig D 3 


commotions of the heart, and they are: 
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benevolence and joy, 

Among theſe things, it is remarkable th 
diſeaſes of the nervous kind will give f 
ſtrong a diſpoſition to particular paſſions i¶ Ncon 
the animal part of our nature, that they hay 
ſometimes actually raiſed them, or at lest 
the various ſymptoms of them, without an 
particular object or thought. Perſons unde 
the power of theſe diſorders have been ſome 
times carried almoſt mechanically into a 
of exceſſive laughter, and fometimes be 
been drowned in a flood of grief and tear 
and both without any apparent occaſion. 


— — 
SEC ＋. XIV. 
The general dexign and use of the Passicn 


HILE'we inhabit this ſenſible worfen 

and are united to fleſh, the paſſioſ Pe 
were given us to aſſiſt the feeble influence 
of our reaſon in the practice of duty for of 
own and our neighbour's gcod. Reaſon 
too often called away from a due attentio 
to a preſent neceſſary idea by many ſenſib 
objects: But paſſion ſerves to fix the atten 
tion, Reaſon is too ſlow and too weak! 
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excite” a ſudden and vigotous activity in 
many caſes: but paſſion is ſudden and PF 
the or this purpoſe. * 
e The general uſes of the paſſions may be 
ns M comprebended in theſe five notes or remarks. | 
han} Nore I. Since the paſſions are certain 
leaf nuciples or powers in human nature, which 
t an hoclude in them tome commotions of fleſh 
und d blood, as well as ſome operations of the 
om ind, we may reaſonably fuppoie, that the 
) a Whicfizo of our Creator in working them in- 
hau our original conſtitution was for the ſer- 
tear®yvice both of our minds and our bodies: 
n. ˙Lrĩbough it mult be confeſſed in our fallen 
and degenerate ſtare they often prove our 
nares and our torments. 

(1.) Tliey were defivned 'for the ſervice 
f the body, becanſe they awaken not only 
the animal powers, but the thoughts and 
ontrivances of the mind, to prevent or eſ- 
ape whatſoever is hurtful to the body, and 
o procure what is pleaſant and uſeful for its 
upport or ſafety, that is, in more compen- 
ious language, to obtain good or avoid evil. 

While our body is in ſuch a feeble ſtate, 
urrounded with dangers, and liable to ſo 
bany troubleſome accidents, diforders, and 
kth, God has not only rams us with 
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the ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, to gin 
us ſpeedy notice of what hurts or relievg 
the body, and with appetites for the ſupph and 
of our natural wants, but he has alſo given 
us the paſſions of joy and ſorrow, of deſi 
and averſion, c. to aſſiſt in this work, tha 
the body may be better provided with what 
is neceſſary to its health and life, and may be 
better guarded againſt the danger of wound 
and bruiſes, diſtempers and death. Me 
reaſon would not awaken us to avoid dan 
ger To ſpeedily as the paſſion of fear, nar 
would it rouſe us to ſelf-defence with ſuch 
ſuch ſudden and vigorous efforts as. ange 
does. I hall ſay no more of their uſe rela 
ting to the body. 

(2.) The. paſſions may be made alſo 0 
conſiderable ſervice to the mind, while i 
dwells in this embodied ſtate : For though 
they do not inform us what 1s good for tu 
ſoul, and what is evil; yet when reaſon hf 
judged what is evil and what 1s good, th 
paſſions are ready to lend their vigorous al 
filtance to avoid or purſue. They have bee 
repeſented as the wings of the ſoul to pur 
ſue our true happineſs. and to eſcape miſery 
and it is of vaſt importance to have these 
wings directed aright. 
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The paſſions keep all the natural ſpirits 
and the thoughts of the wind ſtrongly intent 
upon thoſe objects which excite them, and 
with a ſudden call they awaken and excite 
all the powers of nature to act agreeably to 
them, 

If the obje&t be uncommon and has any 
thing in it rare and wonderful, the paſſion 
of admiration fixes the mind to conſider ir 
ith ſtrong attention, and hereby ſometimes 
e may be let further into the knowledge 
of it. 9 n 
If the object appear to be good, the paſ- 


— ion of love determines the mind to purſue 

It with vigour; and if it be evil, the paſſion 
f batred excites us to uſe our utmoſt ſkill 
le end force to avoid it; and this it does not 


only in the things of fleſh and fenſe which 
relate to this bodily life, but in things of a 
Ipiritual nature, and of future and eternal 
oncern. | 
Noe II. The painful paſſions have their 
ſe in human lite as well as the pleafant ones. 
pur is granted indeed that there are ſome paſ- 
one Which taken together with their ſpecial 
objects and degrees have obtained peculiar 
lames, and may be properly called vicious 
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and immoral *; and theſe are of no uſe, hu 


ought to he aboliſhed and rooted out; fuch 

| iu a 
are pride, malice, envy, revenge; Theſ lo 
could never belong to man in a ſtate of in. { 
nocence. There are other paſſions, ſuch a « | 


fear, ſhame, ſorrow, and anger, which an 
uneaſy and painful: And how far theſe 
might be found among innocent men I wil 
not now ſtand to inquire. Yet while we 
dwell in this fallen and mortal ſtate, beſet 
with fo many evils, dangers, enemies, and 
temptations on every fide, theſe painful af. 
fections will be found neceſſiry to our wel. 
fare in this life, and to a preparation for: 
better. 
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While we live amongſt numerous dan- * 
gers, fear is a very neceſſary principle to kee, 5 

* There is no paſſion properly ſa called, and aden 
conſidered in it!elf as belonging to man which il Sor 
abſolutely ſinſul in the abſtracted nature of it ¶ames 
all the works of God are good; but if paſſion bal. thi 
let loſe on an improper object, or in an improfit 
per time or degree, or for too long a continett a 
ance, then it becomes criminal and obrains ſomegkcetve 
times a giſtinct name. Eſteem placed upon ell I ad 
as the ohject, and in an unrea!onable degree be f pro 


comes pride Anger prolonged into a ſettle 
remper often turns into malice, & or if ic Mell ar 


mingled with vices of the will it becomes finfell a 
al io. ces, 
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s always upon our guard: While we abide 
in a world where there are ſo many of our 
fellow creatures ready to oppreſs and injure 
s, the great author of our beings ſaw it pro- 
er to mix up anger and reſentment with 
ur conſtitation, that we might be awaken- 
d to defend ourſelves againſt injury, aud 
ake oppreſſors fear to aſſault us. While 
e are ready to expoſe ourſelves to many 
rie vances and diſtreſſes by our own folly, 
od has ordained ſorrow to attend all theſe - 
iſtreſſes, and ſhame to attend fome of them, 
partly that we might be awakened to re- 
ounce thoſe follies by a ſhameful and pain. 
ul ſenſe of the effects of them, and partly 
hat under very affliction we might be ex- 
ted with more earncitneſs to ſeck to God 
ad man for relief. 0 

Sorrow abaſes our pride and vanity, it 
ames, the wildneſs of our ſpirits, brings us 
o think and reflect a little, it ſoftens the 
art and makes it impteſſible, and ready to 
ceive inſtruction. 

I add yet further, while we are in a ſtate 
{ probation for eternity, and heaven and 
ell are ſet before us, fear is neceſſary as 
ell as hope to keep us from Guful prac- 
ces, While we have the ſeeds of fin 
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ted us to it; that fo our treſpaſſes may he 


fear and anger, and ſorrow and other tro 
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or a heavy burden. They have alſo a hap 
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dwelling in us, and are ſo oſten guilty of the 
commiſſion of it, forrow, ſhame, and repent. 
ance, are very proper and appointed mean 
towards our recovery to divine favour, and 
to renewed holineſs: And it is very reaſed 
able that we ſhoald he diſpleaſed and angry 
with ourſelves when we have yielded to fn 
as well as angry w ith others who have tem 


made bitter and grievous to us on all ſides 
and to thoſe who ſeduced us, and that there 
by we might be better ſecured from the re 
petition of ſinful practices, and the influend 
of new temptations. . 

Note III. Let it be obſerved alſo, that 


bleſome paſſions are defigned to ſecure u 
from evil, ſo the more pleaſing affections q 
nature, ſuch as hope, and love, and jo 
may be uſefully indulged; for they do nc 
only. make us active and vigorous in 
purſuit of what appears good, but they tei 
der our life more comfortable, and make tl 
troubles of it more tolerable by their agg 
able mixture: they cheer our drooping ip 
rits, and ſupport nature from ſinking Th 
life without them would be a liſtleſs dullit 
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ndency to make many of the duties of the 
vil life and religion eaſy and delightful, and 
ereby allure us to the practice of them. 
th the pleaſant and the painful paſſions 
y be happily engaged in the intereſts of 
od and religion, as will appear in the diſ- 
urſes of the love of God, and the uſe and 
uſe of the paſſions in religion, 

Note IV. The paſſions are deſigned not 
ly to ſubſerve our own welfare both of 
ul and body, but the great author of our 
ure intended them alſo for the benefit of 
r fellow creatures, Man muſt not be 
Wnſidered merely as a fingle creature fitted 
With powers to ſeek his own ſafety and hap- 
neſs, but he is deſigned by his Maker for 
ſociable creature, and muſt do good to his 
lows. 

With this view there are ſome affe ctions 
rought in the nature of man, which plain- 
refer to the welfare of his neighbour, as 
ere are others that refer to his own. Theſe 
Way be called ſocial paſſions as the others 
We called ſelfiſh. There is a natural prin- 
ple of benevolence in man, to man, 
ere it is not overpowered by vicious prin- 
ples or habits, or obſtructed by ſome pre- 
nt ſuperior influence of ſelf- love: There 
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is ſuch a principle in us as compaſſion 
pity to thoſe that are miſerable, or ſympat! 
with thoſe that ſuffer : There are the'naty 
domeſtic affections as well as names of 
huſband, wife, father, mother, ſon, daughte 
brother and ſiſter, &c. Now the very deſig 
of theſe affections is to do good to our | 
Jow-creatures : And moſt or all theſe goo 
natured and ſocial principles in manki 
have their proper defires and averfions, hop 
and fears, joys and ſorrows, and reſentme 
attending them as well as the ſelfifh paſſio 
which ſeek only our own good. 
And indeed as mankind are brovght in 
the world according to the order of natu 
they become ſocial creatures as it were in 
their very birth? They are born and gr 
up into numerous unions, relations, 2 
bonds of ſociety, both natural, civil and 
ligious, and they have perpetual need of ea 
other's aſſiſtance and naturally ſeek it. 
was there fore wiſely ordained by the God 


wrought in us of the affectionate kind, 
order to make our mutual ſervices to ea 
other eaſy and delightful, and to awaken 
to the vigorous and unwearied practice 
thoſe duties towards our fellow ereatu 
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or which perhaps reaſon and conſcience 
night have too feeble influence. in our pre- 
ent ſtate. 

Note V. Though the aſfeRtions have much 
o do in the active parts of human life, vet 
hey have very little to do in matters of ſpe- 


pediately by what follows. 

Since it is the very nature of cur paſſions 
o fix all our natural power with the ſtrong- 
| attention to the object of them; and par- 
icularly to thoſe properties that raifed them, 
bey do generally encreaſe the firit apꝑre- 
enfion we had of the object, whether it be 
rue or falfe, and confirm the firſt judgment 
e paſſed upon it, whether we apprenend the 
dect to be good or evil. It is evident that 
ear, anger, hatred, ſorrow, all tend to im- 


enſe of the evil contained in the object, and 
o repreſent it in its worſt colours: And in 
de ſame manner, hope, love, deſire, delight, 
nd joy, perſuade us more powerfully that 
he object of them is good, and rather add 
lew excellencies to it. Even the paſſion of 
dmiration ſometimes makes us think the 
bject of it to be more ſtrange and more 
ouſiderable than really 1t is: and all the paſ- 
'F WE 


lation and judgment, as will appear im- 


refs. our minds more powerfully «ith a 
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fions derived from love or hatred tend to 
preſent the good or evil of the object to hy 
greater and more important than really it i; 
I mean chiefly in temporal things. 

Hence it follows, with great evidence 
that the paſſions are not fit to be our guide 
in determining truth and falſehood; the 
were never given us to ſearch out the tru 
nature of things, or to judge  concernin 
their qualities, or the degree of them, F 
in order to judge aright, we muſt conſide 
with an impartial view, all the properties an 
circumſtances of any object, and attend: 
all the reaſonings that belong to it, both a 
one fide and on the other; whereas ever 
paſſion confines. our thoughts only to 0 
ſide of the queſtion : It is the nature of pak 
fion to fix our minds only on thoſe prope 
ties, qualities, and circumſtances that fir 
raiſed it, and to make them appear mo 
conſiderable; and indeed it ſuffers us not! 
attend with impartiality to any thing ell 
Paſſion generally tends to make ns blind a 
deaf to all circumſtances and reaſonings b 
thoſe which confirm itſelf. 

Let us aſk ourſelves, when ve have bee 
angry on a ſudden, have we not during 
reign of that paſſion ſuppoſed the offence 


er 
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e much more heinous than our calm reaſon 
25 judged after the fit of paſſion was over? 
Vhen our fears have been raiſed high, has 
ot the danger appeared morg formidable 
han really it was? When Jonah the prophet 
yas under the power of paſſion, he ſaid, be 
id well to be angry, even with God him- 
af: A falſe and ſhameful ſaying ! When 
avid was in a continual frivht and fear of 
eath under the perſecutions of Saul, he ſaid, 
All men are liars,” even Samuel, who pro- 
iſed him the kingdom by inſpiration ; But 
is faith afterward confuted his fears. Fear 
akes a mole- hill look like a mountain: but 
ourage and hope turn a mountain into a 
ole-hill. Joy ſhortens the time, ſo that a 
1y ſeems but an hour or two: Sorrow 
akes every hour ſeem tedious as a Gay, 
ut all theſe are falſe ideas. "ou 
Here we find then how it comes to paſs 
hat thoſe who follow the dictates of their 
paſhons, ſcarce ever judge right, or reaſon 
rell, for they put themſelves under the biaſs 
ff theſe powerful commotions of nature, 
rhich lean all to one fide, and thereby they 
all into perpetual prejudices.and miſtakes. 
Conclusion. Upon the whole ſurvey of 
ings, the paſſions are of admirabie and m oſt 
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important uſe in the life of a man, and 

Chriſtian ;- For though they were not give 
to tell us what is good; and what is evil, ye 
when our reaſon, upon, a calm farvey, hat 
paſſed a juſt judgment concerning thing 
whether they are good or evil, the paſſia 
(2s I have before intimated) are thoſe live 
warm, and vigorous principles and powe 
in our nature, which animate. us to pur 

the good, and avoid the evi!; and that wi 
vaſtly greater ſpeed and diligence than t| 
mere calm and indolent dictates of real 

would ever do, By this means when ti 
paſſions are once ſet right, they become 

ceeding ſerviceable to us in things that 
late lo Gui, and to our neighbour, as w 

as to ourſelves: It is on this account tha 
are ſo uſcful to us in affairs of the utmo 
importance that concern this life, and tl 
lite to Come, 
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S ECF. Xx. 
Of the regulation and government oft 
Pussions, wherein it consists. 


HE whole art of regulating the p- 
| fions conſiſts in theſe four things, 
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A power to prevent and ſubdue all thoſe 
hich are unlawful. 2. To excite thoſe 
hich are innocent and uſeful to a juſt de- 
ee on proper occations, 3. To withhold 
ſuppreſs them when they go out towards 
proper objects. And, 4. To moderate 
em when they riſe to an irregular. degree, 
exceed a proper duration. 

But- it muſt be confeſſed, that with re- 
rd to things of this life, and the objects of 
u and ſenſe, our paſſions for the moſt part 
ant to be ſuppreſſed and moderated, rather 
an to be excited or indulged, Thence it 
mes to paſs that the government of the 
affions is much more frequently deſcribed 
the power to moderate and fubdue them, 
an by the art of raiſing them. 

Since the paſſions are made up of the 
rments of the blood, and the commotions 
animal nature, as well as the operations of 


ommand of the will; we cannot ſtir up and 
ppreſs theſe ferments of animal nature, by 
lovereign act of volition when we pleaſe, 
ut it may be done by the conſideration of 
uth; For as the paſſions are raiſed by per- 
eptions of the mind, ſo we may by degrees 
aiſe ar ſuppreſs the paſſions, by applying 
5 4 
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e mind, they do not lie entirely under the 
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our minds to the perception of thoſe objet 
or thoſe truths, which are ſuited to the 
purpoſes, 

If a ſoldier is aſſaulted by an enemy, 
cannot ſuppreſs his fears, nor raiſe his « 
rage by a mere act of his will; but when 
conſiders what is his character and his pe 
how weak the enemy is, and how much 
bler it is to defend himſelf than to fly, a 
what honour is gained by victory, and wh 
ſhame attends cowardice and ſubmiſſi 
theſe truths repreſented to the mind, diſpe 
his fears, raiſe his courage, and he reſol 
upon the fight. 

But fince there are many ways of regul 
ting theſe active po of nature, I | 
propoſe ſome of the chief of them in 
order. (1.) I will mention a general rule 
two for the regulation of the three primit 
paſhons. (2.) Propoſe ſome particu 
truths and rules with which the mind ſho 
be ever furniſhed, as preſervatives agall 
the riſe, the exceſs, or irregularity of ſo 
particular paſſions. © (3.) Lay down fo 
univerſal directions, which relate te all 
paſſions, and the regulation of them. 
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dne 
eral Rules about the primitive Pasnons. 


ET me mention a general rule or 
two for the regulation of the three 
rimimye paſhons, 

We have ſeen in the foregoing pages that 
he moſt general primitive paſſions are admi- 
ation, love, and hatred; and the objects 
hat raiſe them muſt appear to us to be ei- 
her uncommon, or good, or evil. 

The way to guard us againſt exceſſive ad- 

ration, or a foohfh gazing and wondering 
t every thing, is to get a large acquaintance 

vith things, viz, to learn tne various works 
ff nature, the appearances of providence, 
he occurrences of human life, and the at- 
airs of mankind, both by obſervation and 
liligent reading, and by free and public con- 
erlation. When we have attained ſuch a 
eneral knowledge, fewer things will appear 
ew, rare, and uncommon; and we ſhall 
ot be ſo ready to ſtare and wonder at every 
hing, nor be ſurpriſed ſo often as we were 
hen our knowledge was leſs. 

Yet ſince admiration or wonder, when 
ell regulated, is a very pleafing paſtion, \ we 
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may always find ſomething ſufficient aad 
worthy to raiſe this agreeabie ſenſation, if us 
will proceed ſtul, and make further ſearch 
into the works of God, and continually div 


deeper into the philoſophy of nature, in 


the natural hiſtory of thingsgin the heavens 
and on the earth; and eſpecially if we con, 
template the nature and perfections of God 
the amazing inſtances of his providence aud 
grace which he has manifeſted in his word, 
dome of theſe objects will afford matter 0 
eternal wonder and pleaſure io men and an 
geis in a future world, 

Love and hatred are the next primitive 
paſſions; good or evil are their objects 
Now the way to ſecure us from irregular ex: 
erciſes of love or hatred, and all the infinite 
train of affections that depend upon then 
is to form a right judgment of good ande 
vil; The true reaſon why the multitudes d 
mankind become ſo finful and fo miſerabl; 
by fixing their paſſions on improper object 
or by raiſing them to an exceſſive degree, i 
becauſe they are guilty of ſuch perpetual mi 
flakes in their judgment, of what is evil, an 
what is good, as well as about the ſever; 
degrees of good and evil. We are ever de 
cciving ourſelves by vain ſhadows and 2 


THE- PRIMITIVE PASSIONS, By 
jearances of good: and while trifles and va- 


and 

 welſMities, or fin, and miſchief, and miſery ap- 
che ear in the ſhape and diſguiſe of good, we 
iveÞwaken our warmeſt paſfions in the purſuit 


f it. 

If we ſee one man with his hopes and 
is fears, his defires, his joys, and ſolicitudes 
ll engaged about a gaming table, a miſtreſs, 
r a place of honour at court, we may be 
ure theſe things ſtand high in his eſteem a- 
wng the ranks of good; while at the ſame 
ime he neglects virtue and religion, his clo. 
et and his bible, and all the bleſſings of the 
eavenly world, He has none of his paſ- 
ons employed about theſe things, becauſe 
mong his ideas of good they have but a 
Mow rank, or perhaps they are deſpiſed, as 
aving no good in them, that is, nothing a- 
reeable to him, 
A fluttering beau is ever folicitous about 
Ireſs and public appearances; an antiquary 
pends his days among medals and ancient 
archments, tombs, and inſcriptions; a cri- 
c waſtes his life in correcting letters and 
vilables, in placing and diſplacing A's and 
s; a virtuoſo perhaps is too much em- 
loyed among his ſhells and his foſſils, his 
orms and his butter- flies; and an idle 
zo 
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tradeſman dwells in coffee-houſes, feeds upon 
news-papers, and ſquanders away his time 
among the wars and the treaties of princes 
the councils and the campaigns of Europe, 
and the ceremonies of ambaſſadors : All of 
them have their paſſions engaged on their ſe 
veral choſen objects, which they call good: 
Moſt of theſe, if moderately purſued ac- 
cording to their juſt value or real uſe j 
ſcience or in human life, and according t 
the different ſtations and conditions of men, 
have ſomething of good in them, and the 
purſuit of them would not be culpable : But 
theſe men commit a groſs miſtake whe 
they call them good in fo high a degree as 
to let the affairs of their family run at ran. ve 
dom in the purſuit of them, or neglect the abc 
more important intereſts of their ſouls andi por 
eternity. You ſee how ſtrangely ſome men and 
judge what is good for them. glo! 
Again, among perſons that profeſs reli. and 
gion, and mean to be Chriſtians, we find Let 


| ſome who lay out their thoughts and wiſhes tior 


their hopes, and fears, and joys, who emploi cou 
their love, their wrath, and hatred, and every let 

ſſion about ſome little rites and form acc 
feaſts and faſtings, about the diſtinguiſhing] upo 
phraſes and opinions of ſome narrow ſect of not! 
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party, and make theſe the rules for their con- 
auct toward their neighbours, while faith 
and honeſty, love to God and general bene- 
volence to man, the devotion. of the heart, 
and holipeſs of life are too much forgotten. 
You may judge hereby what it is they. call 
good in religion, and in what prepoſterous 
order they have ranged their ideas, and their 
value of things. 

If we would cure ourſelves of theſe follies, 
and wiſely employ all our paſſions upon pro- 
per objects, and that in a due degree, let us 
take the utmoſt care to gain a juſt eſtimate 
of all the objects we converſe with, that we 
may neither overrate nor undervalue them , 
we muſt prefer God above creatures, the ſoul 
above the body, eternal things above tem- 
poral, Let God and religion, Jeſus Chriſt 
and the goſpel, divine grace and heavenly 
glory, ſtand uppermoſt and. hold the higheſt 
and beſt place among all our ideas of good : 
Let fin and folly, the devil and his tempta- 
tions, anguiſh of conſcience and hell, be 
counted the greateſt and worſt of evils: and 
let every thing elſe be ranged in our eſteem, 
according to their relation to or influence 
upon theſe beſt and worſt of objects. Suffer 
nothing that relates merely to this mortal and 
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periſhing life, to come in competition with 
things infinite and eternal. 

Remember alſo among the affairs of re. 
ligion, to ſet the neceſſary truths and duties 
of it in your eſteem, above all the unneceſ- 
ſary opinions, the modes, and forms, and ap- 
pendices of it; and moral laws above poſi. 
tive inſtitutions. 

Again, among the things that belong to 


this world, and our preſent welfare, make a 


wile diſtinction between the neceſſaries of 


life and the conveniencies of it, between the 
ſupperts life and the ornaments, between the 
ral bla of life and the imaginary ones, 
between the buſineſs of life and the amuſe. 
ments of it, between the duties and the di. 
verſions; Form your judgment about all 
theſe things, at ſuch ſeaſons when you are 
calm and ſedate, and free from the influence 
of any paſſion: And according to the rank 
of worth or goodneſs in which your unbial. 
ſed reaſon has placed all theſe things in your 
_ eſteem, let vour actions of life be conducted, 
and al your paſſions be regulated thereby. 
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PRESERVATIVES AGAINST, He 


SECT. XVII. 
re- ¶ Preervatives against the irregular exercise 


= of some particular Pass1ons. 1 
el. 1 
p- I. HE ſecond thing which I propo- 

fi- ſed in order to regulate the paſ- 


ſions, was to exhibit ſome ſpecial truths, and 
to MW ſome particular rules, with which the mind 
2 1 MW ſhould be ever turniſhed, againſt the exceſs 
of or irregularity of particular and dangerous 
he WW paſſions. But I ſhall not ſet all theſe truths | 
he and the rules iu different ranks, fince many \ 
cs, N of the rules are but a conſideration of ſome | 
[es proper truths, 
li. The particyyar paſſions to which our na- 1 
all tures are very prone, and which lead us of- 1 
re ten far aſtray from virtue, piety, and happi- \ 
ce nels, are chiefly theſe, v/z. pride in ourſelves 
nk WW and ſcorn of others, malice and envy againſt 
al. ¶ our neighbour, exceſſive love and fondneſs 
ur Wof particular objects, fear and ſorrow, anger, 
2d, and revenge. Some of theſe are to be pre- 
'. WH vented or ſuppreſſed entirely, viz. pride, ma- 
lice, envv, revenge; others muſt be govern- 
ed by the principles of reaſon and religion, > 
$12. fear, anger, ſorrow, &c. If we can re- | 5 
zulate all theſe wiſely, it will go a great way i 
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toward a pious and happy life, And if we 
would allow ourſelves once a-year to read 
over the following ſections of this book, 
which contain rules for the exerciſe and due 
government of our paſſions, perhaps we 
ſhould not complain of loſt labour, nor re- 
gret the hours ſpent in ſuch a review of 
matters which ought to be kept in perpetual 
practice; and which relate to our peace and 
happineis through the whole courſe of this 
life, and our preparation for a better, 


RD am. A A 
SECT. XVI. 
Rules to subdue Pride and Scorn. 


I. HINK often what you were, and 
what you ſhall be. | 

Contider what you were. What was 
your original difference from others! Are 
you not formed of common earth? Made of 
/ one fleſh and blood with other men? Shall 
a little finer houſe or finer cloaths, make a 
worm vain among his fellow-worms, and 
tempt him to ſcorn his kindred ? 

Conſider what you ſhall be. Your fleſh 
returns to corruption and common earth a- 
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gain; nor ſhall your duſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from the meaneſt beggar or ſlave; no, nor 
from the duſt of brutes and inſects, or the 
k, moſt contemptible of creatures. And as for 
oe your ſoul that muſt ſtand before God in the 


world of ſpirits, on a level with the reſt of 
To mankind, and diveſted of all your haughty 
of 2 . 

| and flattering circumſtances. None of your 
n vin diſtinctions in this life ſhall attend you 
wh to the, judgment ſeat, Keep this tribunal 


in view, and pride will wither and hang 
down its head. 

2. If you have any fancied advantages a- 
bove others, remember whence you derived 
them. Who is it made you differ from the 
meaneſt and vileſt of mortals? If you have 
received all from God, why do ye boaſt, and 
and look big, as though you had not received? 

3. Set yourſe}f often in the preſence of 
was MW the great God. / Think how mean and con- 
Are temptible you are in his fight, learn humi- 
e of ity this way as Job did who abhorred him- 
hall MW ſelf in duſt and aſhes when he ſaw God in 
lea his majeſty and glory. 
and 4. Think on the glorious condeſcenſion 

of ſeſus the Son of God, who was the ex- 
lh i Prefs image of his Father, and brightneſs of 
1 a- fs Father's glory, and yet put on our feeble 
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fleſh and blood, to dwell with men, and to 
die for them. The man Jeſus united to 
God, is the kigheſt of creatures and yet the 
bhumbleſt. Fix your thoughts on the ama- 
zing inſtances of his humility, and 1mitate fo 
fair and diving a pattern. 

5. Survey the things that raiſe your pride, 
11308 and conſider how vain they are. Is it filver 
11 and gold? The duſt of the earth? Periſhing Nan 

| treaſures! Poor comforters in an hour of im 
inward diſtreſs, of ſickneſs or death! 

Is it beauty, and youth, and an 
What withering flowers are all theſe! What 
gay and dying vanities, that are waſting 
hourly, and may de blaſted with an eaſt 
wind! 

Is it honour 2nd fame among men? What 
an empty thing is the Hreath of mortals! 
oF How ſubject to change! Ho unjuſt and mot 
14 feeble a foundation for pride! It is ſome· Nau 
ww times given to the worſt of men without due Mean! 
merit, and even when it is beſt merited, and hi. 

moſt juſtly given, it is but a ſound that va. Moti 
niſhes into empty air. eve 
Is it high birth that makes you [SE and 

4 ſcornful? this is the honour of your. ancel 
tors more than your own, and perhaps it ws 
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| to not raiſed at firſt upon virtue er true merit; 
to I chen it iva worthleſs thing indeed. 
the Is is your knowledge and wiſdom that 
2a- MWpntfs you up with conceit? It is a fign you 
: ſo want one large branch of it, that is, the 
knowledge of yourſelf, for that would make 
de, Nou bumble. be, 
ver W 6. When the thoughts of pride ariſe from 
ing Nany excellency you poſſeſs, turn your eye 
of immediately upon ſome of your failings and 
follies. This would be a proper weight put 
th? Minto the balances, leſt while one of them is 
hat {Witted too high, you imagine the other too 
ling Wwcighty. 
eaſt W 7- Remember that pride keeps the mind 
ver uneaſy, and fills it with everlaſting vex- 
"hat Nation, while the meek and humble poſſeſs 
als! Wbundant peace. The proud man finds many 
and more affronts than his neighbours, partly be- 
me-Wauſe he is more unbeloved, and partly be- 
due cauſe he calls almoſt every thing an affront, 
and vbich the man of meekneſs would take no 
va. Notice of. He is ever fretting, becauſe he 
ever finds ſo much reſpe& and ſubmiſſion 
is he defires and expects. Thus he becomes 
| perpetual torment to himſelf, © Learn of 
e, (ſays the bleſſed Jeſus) for I am meek 
ind lowly, and ye ſliall find reſt tg your ſauls,” 
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8. Think what miſchieſs have arifen fiou a 
pride, through all ages of the world, and even 
before this world began. Angels were theM,;; 
firſt proud beings we hear of : Pride turned ger 
them into devils, and ſent them to hell, 11M. 
is only from pride come endleſs contentiom 
and reſentments, murders, wars, a and blood. Mor 
ſhed, through the nations of mankind. * 

9. Remember that God himſelf abhors the 
proud, and dwells with the humble. A ſcor- 
ner of the poor, and a ſcoffer at the weak, an 
ſome of the moſt hateful objects in his figh 

10. Think, in the laſt place, what will b 


u 
| 1 your end, where will be your dwelling, ane 2 
1 who will be your company. If God abb vat 
| . the proud, and beholds them with contemp e. 
Wl afar off, he will appoint them a place far dil. 
F. tant from his own dwelling, even the plac ice 
1 of torment and ſhame, and immortal anguiſſ liſp 
4 * which he built for the eldeſt ſons of pride} 


| il But, “ bleſſed are the humble and poor u 
wr / - Afpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 


SECT. XIX. t 
| . 1 an 
5 Rules to prevent _ On Malice aq 
= E not too fond of yourſelves, an ove 
1% 7 you * not take up eaſily an iu. 
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voni to others. This exceſſive ſelfiſhneſs is 
ven great evil, therefore guard againſt it. It is 
the tnis narrow and ſelfiſh ſpirit that leſſens the 
rned general benevolence and good-will which is 
ö doe to your neighbour, and makes you too 
omg oon conceive a diſlike to him. Take heed 
of all little prejudices and unreaſonable aver- 
fions to any perſon whatſoever ; nor ſtamp 
a hateful character on him at once on account 
of an action or two which are not good. 

» I Too high an eſteem of ſelf- will, tempt 
you to ſcorn others without reaſon, perhaps 
upon the account of their aſpect, their ſhape, 
heir motion, their dreſs, their poverty, their 
bonEwant of breeding, their name, their family, 
Oc. Aud this in a little time will ſettle into 
pverfion or antipathy, and grow up into ma- 
ice and hatred, eſpecially, upon the leaſt 
liſguſt. | 

While you are to fond of yourtelf, and of 
our own poſſeſſions, your own honours, 
ou own family, your own pleaſures. vou 
will be ever jealous and ſuſpicious that others 
ſtand in your way, and you will too eaſily 
Indulge malice and envy to riſe againſt them. 
Whereas if you abated a little of your ſelf. 
ove, and encreaſed and enlarged your gene. 
rous benevolence and love to mankind, it 
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| tred has a double guilt in it, fnce you are 


and have not the fear of God, yet they ma 
have ſome good qualities in them, ſome m 
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would have a happy tendency to ſuppreſy 
your hatred, and enyy of particular perſons, 
2. Conſider whether the perſons you hate 
are good or not.. 
If they are good. and pious, your ha 


bound to love them both as men and a 
Chriſtians. Will you hate thoſe whom God 
loves? Win vou hate thoſe who have the 
image of Chriſt? And in whom the Spirit 
of God inbabits? If they have any blameabe 
qualities in them, let your charity cover thoſe 
faults and follies : Let your thoughts dwell 
rather upon their virtues, and their facrel 


relation to God, This will have a happy in. * 
fluence to turn your hatred into love. Think 5 

. of them as members of Chriſt, and you can. 1 
not hate them if you are of that blefſed body * 
If they are perſons who neglect religio * 


ral or ſocial virtues, or ſome natural excel 
lencies, which may merit your eſteem, and 
invite your love: At leaſt theſe agreeabi 
qualities may diminiſh your averſion, at 
abate your hatred. I confeſs it is the natylt 
of malice and envy, to overlook all that 
good and amiable in a perſon, and torem 
only what is evil and hateful: But this is ne 
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the ſpirit and temper of a Chriſtian,. nor of 
Jeſus Chriſt our maſter. There was a young 
man who loved his riches ſo well, that he 
refuſed to become ar diſciple, yet our bleſſed 
ord ſaw ſome good qualities in him, * he 
looked upon him and loved him”, Mark x. 21. 
But if the perſons whom you hate, have 
nothing good in them that you can find, then 
hey ought to be pited rather than to be 
ated “: They are not worthy of your envy, 
or do they need the puniſhment of your 
alice in this world, who expoſe themſelves 
o the wrath and vengeance of God in the 
orld to come. 

Will you tay, they are ſo i impious before 
od, and ipjurious to men, that they deſerve 
o be hated ? But conſider, if you were but 
uniſhed in every reſpe& as you deſerve, 
oth for your offences againſt God and man, 
hat would become of you? Pity them 
erefore as you hope for pity. Imitate the 
oodneſs of your heavenly Father, who makes 
s [on to ſhine and his rain to fall on the juſt 
on the unjuſt, This is the rule of Chriſt, 


Wcerries of the ſon] are worſe than thoſe of 
e bpdy 3 but both of them ſhould excite our 
mpatſionat e regard. If we take all proper o- 
ions do exerciſe pity and compaſſion toward 
unhappy, it will have a very good influence 
cure a malicious and envious temper, 
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comforts of mankind, it pines away with 


| gentle affections of benevolence and love al. 
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3- Know that a foul filled with envy and 
malice, is its own perpetual torment. All 
the good things that are ſpoken | of other 
and all the bleffings which others enjoy, be. 
come a matter of grievance and pain to an 
envious ſpirit. It frets and vexes at the 


rage to fee others happy. What a dreadful 
and uvdefirable temper is this? 
How much more pleaſant is it to feel the 


TIL 
rat] 


ways warm at the heart! To rejoice in tag 
happineſs of our neighbours, and to derive oſt 
_ degreee of ſatisfaction and felicity from ae p 
the bleffings of mankind which come with 5. 
the reach of our notice! ed 
4. Remember that a malicious and ene 1c 
vious man is hateful in the eyes of all mane be 
kind, for his chief joy ariſes from the mileWviec 
ries of his fellow-creatures. Nobody load 
{uch a temper; even thoſe that practiſe mu 
themſelves hate it in others. Are you iriſt 
ling to expoſe yourſelf to the ill-will of mor 
kind? Is it not better to get the love of er 
men? It is the gentle and harmleſs, i yo 
peaceable, the benevolent, and compaſſionaWlling 
man, who is the object of univerſal eſtehe bl 
and love. | d th 
tle 
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and And let it be well confidered, that by in- 
All Wolging malice in your heart againf} others, 
ers, Mou tempt thoſe perſons in a ſpecial manner 
be- hate and envy you; and do you know 
» an Wow far their malice may fly into violent 
the Wtravagancies, into wicked, and ſpitefut and 
vengeful gractices! Think with yourſelves 


s, by your indulgence of malice and envy 
minſt them. Remember that the fire of 
rath, and the fire of love, kindle their own. 
Wogenial fires, Kindneſs and love are the 
Not effectual methods to reduce others to 
e practice of kindneſs and love. 

5. Malice and envy are the ſpecial fins of 
e devil: They are his peculiar image on 
e ſoul of man: he was a murderer from 
beginning,“ and is ſo to this day. He 
vied the happineſs of our firſt parents in 
1diſe, and contrived their ruin: He en- 
us the bleſſings of the goſpel, and our 
1 wiuiſtian hope, and- would fain deſtroy it. 
| ow will you imitate ſuch a hateful charac- 
„even the adverſary of God and man? 
you fond of bearing his image? Are you 
ling to become, as it were, a devil in fleſh 
d blood, rather than imitate the loy 
d the lovely character of God manifeſt in 
fleſh, even the bleſſed Jeſus? 

F 


pw far you ſhare in the guilt of ſuch mad. _ 


and judgment, and the eternal ſtate; ; 


things to appear before the throne of God, 


there is no cure provided for envy and 


what a dreadful ſtate will it be to lie v 
the everlaſting torment of inward malice 


raging ſpirits, without the leaſt hope 


1 ALL your love often to account 
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6. Conſi der how near you are to des 


dare not venture into eternity with a mali 
ous temper, or with an envious ſpirit, Spit 
ful and malignant paſſions are wretchy 


And let it be awfully remembered too, ij 


lice in the other world. God has prepaſ 3 
a remedy for theſe diſtempers in the goſpire 
but they can only be applied in the preſch 


life. At the hour of death, “ he that is 
thy muſt be filthy ſtill, and he that is en 
ous and- malicious in a prevailing” deg 
muſt be envious and malicious flill : 


envy, to fret and rage among fretting; 


change through all the ages of eternity! Mt th 
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Rules to moderate exceuite Love to ON ter 


| the bar of reaſon and ſcrip 
to inquire whether the otj*& of it be pie 
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nd the degree of it reafonable; and then you 
jill the ſooner ſpy out its irregyagities, and 
xceſſes ot every kind, and be Amor pop er- 
ily awakened to watch againſt the 
Spaß 2. Think of the uncertainty of th igheſt 
fetch ortal good, the vanity and inſufficiency, of 
Wy ibiog, of every tinng beneath God to 
ake you happy; and bear not an immor- 
| fondneſs to periſhing comforts. 
3. If you are entangled with the exceſ- 
re loye or deſire of any thing whether it be 
child or a friend, c. or if you grow too 
od of any particular ſtudy, practice or re- 
cation, any company or enjoyment, of any : 
ind, call together and ſum up all the in- 
nveniencies, , the dangers, the unhappy 
ofequences of, this your love. Think 
uch of the faults, follies, defects, imper- 
ions, and blemiſhes of the creature ſo ex- 
lively beloyed ; ſurvey all theſe at large, 
t them in a clear light, write them down 
r your frequent review, fix them in your 
emory, and dwell upon them. Never in- 
ge yourſelf in thinking of the agreeable 
ro Cf tempting qualities of it, at leaſt without a 
e guard and balance on the other, ſide. 
ou bis will, help to wean the heart by degrees. 
cri} 4+ Practiſe mene ſelf. denial, and ab- 


throne. - A ſovereign love to God will | 
and moderate all inferior love. ng 
7. Confider that iwmoderate love to: 


and vexatlons, with reſtleſs jealouſſes and 
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ſent yourſelf both in body and*mind, fro 
whatſoever you love to exceſs as far as du 
permits. Set a guard upon your eyes: 
ears, upon your ſenſes and your though 
and avoid every thing that would bring 
your mind the object of your immoden 
love. This direction, if well practiſed, » 


by degrees introduce an indifference a 
moderation of affection, when you find t_f'< 
you can live without the tempting object. * 

Ole 


6. Watch againſt too great a reliſli of d 
Tight in the things you love exceſſively, wif " 
ther they be meats, drinks, buſineſſes, recre ad 
tions, company, children, friends or kind 
an abatement of pleaſure will abate the o** 
ceſſes of love, . 9 
6. Set up the love of God'ſupreme in yaſiſ®” 
heart. and keep it ſo. This principle of Ve 


vine love will grow jealous if any mes le: 
love rife roo high, and become its rival, ip 
make too near approaches to its ſeat ble 


creature fills the heart with endleſs anvil © 


quietudes about it, while the ſoul is per ings 
tually toſt, as it were, on an ocean of ho 
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Wand fears, riſing and ſinking with every blaſt 
of wind. And then the forrow of parting 
with- it is like tearing ' our fleſh? from the 
bones, or the rending aſunder of the heart 
firings. What | dreadful preparations hath 

eve love made for killing h 
znd overwhelming agonies of ſorrow. ? . 

8. Remember that, exceſſive love to the 
reatures hath often provoked a jealous God 
> imbitter them to us terribly by remark- 
ble providences, or to cut them off ſuddenly 
o bis anger. Our God is a jealous God, 
ad he will deſtroy bis rivals. The way to 
eep our comforts is to love them with imo 
eration. | 

9 Conſider that the fewer ſtrong, affec- 
ons, and the leſs engagements; of heart you 

ve to mortal creatures, the eaſier will! it be 
d leave this world, and enter into the world 

fſpirits. Death is far more painful and ter- 
ble to ſuch a ſoul which muſt not only leave 
he body behind it, but a miltitude of other 
ings, to which it is too fondly attac hed. 

e mult all endure this parting ſtroke: Let 

endeavour then to make it as eaſy as poſ- 

le, by keeping our affections —— all 

ings beneath God and "ee 2 


WT: 
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| 2 „ .* XXI. 
1 ia aver come unreaſonable Fears. 
\EAR'is a powerful and uſeful paflion is 


; 1 Y to guard vs from miſchief and miſery © 
to haſten our avoidance of every danger, 


drive us to our refuge, and to reſtrain us fi Je 
every thing which has a tendency to bring 
the evil or miſchief upon us. | ſo 
The anger of God is the moſt proper oi be 


Je& of our fear, as we are ſinful creature of 
or can finners fear the, anger of God togſm 
much, until they have complied with t 
appointed methods of his grace. There 
alſo a reverence and holy fear dueto the n 
jeſty of God, even when we have obtain 
ths moſt fi hopes of his mercy ; We mi 
always fear to fin againſt God, and keep i fro 
4 holy Jealouſy. of all temptations to fin. Moe. 
this 5 called religious fear, | cor 
There are ſeveral things alſo in the nail beg 
ral tife that we have juſt reaſon to fear o 
ſotme degree, ſuch as lions, bears and ot 
hurtful animals; men of violence, diſeal: 
And death. And there'are many things mo 
the moral and civil life which become pr 
per objects: for the paſſion of fear, ſuch 
the anger of our parents and ſuperiors, p 
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the practice of thoſe things ech expoſe us 
to jult intamy or puniſhinenr among men. 

Th But the fear which 1 1peak of in this place 
aff is an unjuſt and unreaſonable fear of any 


niſen creature whatſoever, or of any occurrences 
er, t of life: It is a timorous ſpirit, which ſub. 
s froll jects the whole nature to the power and ty- 


raany of the paſſion of fear, beyond all rea- 
ſonable grounds: As for inſtance, a fear of 
being alone, or in the dark, a perpetual fear 
ture of evil accidents by fire or water, or wicked 
od i men; 4 diſquieting tear of ghoſts and appa- 
th u ritions; of little incontiderable animals, ſuch 
1cre Was ſpiders, frogs, or worms; unreaſonabie 
ie M and anxious fears of the loſs of eſtate or 
tainWfriends; fear of poverty or. calamity of any 
e mi kind, whereby we are too often reſtrained 
eep i from our preſent duty, and our tives are made 
n. Noery uncomfortable. All manner of fear be- 
comes irregular when it riſes to an exceflive 
degree, and is ſuperior to the danger, Now 
to arm ourſelves againſt- this tyrant paſſion 
kt us make uſe of the follow ing directions. 

1. Abate your love to your fleſb, and this 
mortal life, agd to all things that belong 16 
e priſit; then you will not be ſo much afraid to 
uch MWoſe them, Lay up your treaſure and your 
rs, aſbopes in heaven, where there is no danger 
of being deprived of them. 

* 
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are delivered. He hath ſubdued even the Or 
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2. Never reſt without ſome comfortabl; 
hope of the love of God. If you are his ta. 
vourite, and under his protection, you nee 
fear nothing. Remember that all creatures 
in heaven, and earth, and hell, are under hi p 
power and ſupreme government: they caſh, 
go no further than he permits them, nor can 


they hurt an hair of your head without his 
leave. And if he ſuffers calamities to fal 4 


upon you, he can make them turn to you,. 
unſpeakable advantage. Say with David a 
At what time Lam afraid I will truſt in f 
thee ; and, 1 will not fear what fleſh can d 


againſt me.” . 
3. . vourſelf with Chriſt Jeſuz * 
the Son of God, into whoſe hands all thing * 


powers of hell to his dominien, and they are 16 
all kept in his chains. Commit vourſelf 
daily to his care, both your ſoul and body, 


; vo1 

for time, and for eternity: He makes and M 
maintains. our peace with God, and he | 

uc 


guards us from enemies, and dangers, and 
devils. We are ſafe in his hands. 

4. Have a care of contracting new guilt, 
by indulging fin of any kind, or hy the ne- 
glect of duty. Guilt is the chiet teſt and the 
juſteſt cauſe of fear; for if God be angry i 
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with you, then you have no ſufficient ſecu- 


rity or defence from) the injuries of the crea® 
tures, which are but the inſtruments of his 
providence, in a way of puniſhment or inercy, 

If therefore the evil you fear be probably 
the effect or conſequent of your own ſiuful 
conduct, humble yourſelf before God and 
repent, "ind ſeek pardoning grace: And 
walk bumbly and watchfully, left you renew 
your provocations of heaven, Repentance 
brings hope with it, aud lefſens the ground 
of our fears. 

5; Think what a diſhonour it is to God, 
for you to ſet up creatures as the objects of 
your unreaſonable fears, as though they 
were got in his hand, or as though God the 
Creator were not a foie: refuge. Read 
Ifaiah li, 32, 13. 

6. Think how exceeding unlikely moſt of 
your fears are to come to paſs. It is not 
once in ten thouſand times probably that 
ſuch an event will befal you: Or not one 
perſon in ten thouſand hath ever met with 
ſuch an accident in the ſame citcum;ftarces; 


By this means you may reduce your fear to 
a degree proportionable to the danger, and 


hen moſt of our fears will ge us but {a: all 


iſturbance, 
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add many particular rules, according to the 
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7. Think how many needleſs fears you 
have had in time paſt, and tormented your. 
ſelf with them; groundleſs fears where there 
was no danger, fears of things that never 
come to pals, And think alſo out of bow Wp 


many real dangers God hath reſcued you, Wy: 


and make him your truſt and defence for Wc: 
times to come. David remembered that M7; 


God, had delivered him from the lion and 


the bear, and therefore he was not afraid I 


the Philiſtine giant, | It; 


8. Suppoſe the worſt that can come, and pe 
be prepared for it, by faith in Chriſt, hopes 
in God, a life of virtue and piety, a ſerene o 
conſcience, and a continual readineſs forWar 


death itſelf. _ ſic 


Beſides all theſe general directions, I mig 


particular objects of fear; as for inſtance. 
If it be ſome preſent appearances in na- 
ture, which may be frightful at firſt, ſuch a 
huge impending rocks, ſeas, cataracts, or ur 
falls, or ſome particular animals that cannd 
eaſily hurt you or ſuch like, endeavour ti 
make them familar to you, by approaching 
nearer and nearer to them by degrees; an 
when you find you are ſafe, you will obtai 
gradual courage to meet a frog or a ſpid 
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or even a+ toad or a ſnake, without ſhud- 
dering ot ſweating. 

If the groundleſs fear of ſome abſent evil 
poſſeſſes your ſpirits, get the government of 
your fancy, and yield not to its dictates in 
caſes which have no reaſon on their fide. 
Fancy and fear ſwell every'little danger into 
a mountain, and turn every buſh to a bear. 
There are no bounds ſet to the wild and un- 
taſonable ideas of terrible things which this 
paſſion fills the mind with, if it be indulged. 
Subdue your imaginations, and let them not 
rove upon frighiful objects. For this end 
avoid the reading or hearing of frightiul 
ſtories, of Witches and devils, or terrible acci- 
dents- or cruelties, and barbarous murders, 
eſpecially in younger years, or if you are in- 
clined to timorouineſs and melancholy; for 
theſe things will hang about the imagination, 


and perplex the mind with fooliſh terrors, 


Or if you have a fickly fancy, and are 


cohtinually afraid of ſome diſtemper ſeizing 


vou read not in books of phyſic, where the 


Ii\mptoms of diſeaſes are deſcribed ; for fancy 


ill bring almoſt all theſe diſeaſes upon vou 
n appearance, and give you the pain, though 
ot always the danger of them. 

If you are with-held from the practice of 
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_ (2.) Maintain an awful fear of God and 


than to fall into the hands of feeble men: 
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vour duty, by the fear or threatenings of 
men, there are many remedies provide 
againſt this evil In the book of God, to in. 
ſpire you with courage in the ways of virtue 
and religion, via. 

(1.3 Preſerve the love of God in your 
heart in its warmeſt exerciſe and its ſoverrigt 
power. Love will break through a thouſand 
difficulties and ſubdue a thouſand terrors. 


his anger in a high degree, and remember i 
18 infinitely more dangerous to provoke God, 


Men can only kill the body, but God ca 
deftrov ſoul and body in hell, ; 

(3.) Keep upon your ſpirit an awful ſenſe 
of the evil of fin, as a-more formidable thing 


than any preſent ſufferings, Fear above n 
things to offend God your Father and you” 
beſt friend. pl 
(4) Think of the courage of the ancieny 
heroes of faith, who expoſed themſelves Me! 
all manner of loſſes, pains, and death for ti Ni 
ſake of Chriſt: And above all take thi + 
example of Jeſus the Son of God. who engere 
rt 


dured the crols, and deſpiſed the ſhame,” G 
(F.) Think of the advantage and glory 
ſuffering for the ſake of God and religio en 
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ink of the awful judgment - ſeat of Chriſt 
joys of heaven, and the infinite recom- 
nces provided there for our poor little ſer- 
es and ſufferings, + But of theſe things I 
re written much more largely in the two 

ſermons of my third volume, which was 
bliſhed ſome time ago, an“ ] aſk leave to 
nit the reader to thoſe diſcourſes. 
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SECT. XXI. Nt 
les"to guard againſt immode ate Sorrow, 
and to relieve the Soul, that is under the 
power it. 

HE paſſion of ſorrow is neceffarv to 


creatures dwelling in a world which 
th fo much fin and mifery in it. As ſor- 


| ſenſe 
; thing 
ve all 
1 you | 
ght to be the chief object of it: Vet we 
y grieve alſo for our own miſeries, or for 
e miferies of others: Hereby we learn more 
ably the effects of ſin in time paſt, and 
excited to avoid it for time to come: 
ereby we teſtify our love to our friends un- 
r trouble, and are awakened to endeavuor 
e removal of thoſe evils that we or our 


G 


w 1s originally the effect of fin, ſo_fin- 


ends ſuſtain, Jeſus himſelf, who was all 
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innocence, wept for the fins and ſorrows; 
wankind. 
But though ſorrow, as well as ſome othy 
vneaſy paſſions, are ordained for the good 
man in the preſent ſtate, in order to exc 
him to his proper work, yet when it riſes | 
ſuch a degree on the account of any lol 
or troubles we ſuftain, as to hinder us in 
. diſcharge of preſent duty, it becomes exce 
five and immoderate, and- ought to be 
ſtrained or prevented; and perhaps ſome! 
the following rules may be ufeful to f 
purpoſe. 
1. Have a care of exceſſive love tou 
creature whatſoever, for this- fondneſs | 
the foundation of immoderate grief when 
vine providence takes that creature from u 
We ſhould love creatures but as uncetta 
and periſhing comforts, The greater ſwee 
neſs. in the enjoyment, the ſharper is thei 


1 4 row at parting. 

178 And as a part of this direction I may 4 

10 let your hopes: of any earthly good be vt . 
* moderate; for in a/thouſand inſtances he 
find the poſſellian or attainment of it deper 2 
upon, great uncertainties, and the conc * 
| rence of many favourable circumſtaogt.. 


whereof if one be wanting wears dl 
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nnted. And if our bope has been raiſed 
ery high, our ſurpriſe of grief will be pro- 
xrtionable in the diſappointment. 
2. Meditate on the lovereignity, the wil. 
m and the goodneſs of God in his govern» 
Went of the world, and believe that all that 
does is wiſe and good: Learn to ſubmit 
pur own judgment and your own will, to 
wiſer determinations of his providence. 
ben our Saviour was to drink of the bit- 
ſt· cup, that ever was put into the hand 
a creature, * at leaſt of a creature be- 
ved of God) he ſubmitted to the intenſe 
d unknown agonies of that hour, under 
e awful influence of this rule: Father 
pt my will but thy will be done.” 
Remember alſo that divine grace has pro- 
led, and divine wifdom, knows how to 
beef the heavieſt eroſſes into bleſſitigs, Per- 
; 1 is now doing you the greateſt 
» ; do. not counter-work him by obſti- 
| = and impatience. 
be ve 3. Seek after a Comfortable and eſtabliſh- 
ces bope of the love of God in the way Al 
depel goſpel, and this (if well improved) wi 
cone 2 ſufcient balance for every load of tem- 
al ſorrow. If you can caſt your burden 
the Loed as your God, he will ä 
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and he will relieve: He will not conteng 
always. 

Remember the revolutions and the chang 
of the right hand of God. Reflect upa 
days paſt and former ſufferings. How oft 
has God relieved vou (as he has delivers 
his people in ancient times) when there ap 
peared to human prudence uo way foreſcap 
no method of relief? If he be your-God | 
your ſoul live upon him. He is not ao id 
whoſe - ears cannot hear, and whoſe ha 
cannot help. Prayer will eaſe the wound: 
ſpirit and engage om:nipotence on your ſid 

4. Take heed of bringing freſh guilt « 
your conſcience, that ſo you may not | 
overwhelmed with forraws of all kinds 
once. A peaceful conſcience. will help 
bear up the ſpirit under ſome of the heavie 
burdens of life; but how unſpeakably he 
and painful will theſe burdens lic upon af 
rit wounded with a ſenſe of fin! | 

5. Let not your thoughts dwell continu 
ly upon your diſtreſſes and afflictions. 
fer not the chambers of your ſoul to be 
hung round with dark and diſmal ide 
Chew not always t wormwood and 
gall: But remember the many temporal i 
cies you enjoy, and the rich treaſures of g 
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n the goſpel. Survey the immortal bleſ. 


ings of pardon of fin and eternal life, the 
love of God and the hope of heaven. Look 
ſometimes on theſe brighter ſcenes; ſuffer 
not your. ſorrow to bury all your paſt and 
reſent comforts in darkneſs and oblivion, 
Thankfulnefs is one way to joy, 

6 Remember if you are a Chriſtian in- 
ſeed, the ſprings of your grief cannot flow 
0 * the hour of death will dry them all up. 
The laſt moment of this mortal life is a cer- 
in and final period to ſorrow. Converſe 


ach among the manſions and joys of the 


nvifible world, and your hope which is laid 


p there: The very gleamings of that glory | 


nll brighten the darkeſt providences, and 
lieve- the ſoul under its ſharpeſt pains. 

7. Compare your miſeries with your fins, 
nd then vou will think them lighter. You 
ill learn then to bear vour burdens with a 
ore ſerene” and peaceful mind, and turn 
dur forrows info repentance for fin. But, 
ks | "we aggravate our ſufferings and ex- 


nnate and excuſe our fins : Whereas, ſuf- 


ings would appear lighter if we did but 

nfider how much heavier evils we have 

ſerved from the hands of a holy and of- 
: 83 
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8, Compare vour own afflictions with the 
afflictions of many others in former and lat. 
ter times. The paſſion of ſorrow ſo untes. 
ſonably magnifies,,your own ſufferings u 
though there was never any caſe like it be 
fore: Whereas, perhaps you ſuffer nothing 
but what is the common lot of human nz 
ture; and ſhall this overwhelm you whe 
there are many who have been loaded wil 
uncommon diſtreſſes, and yet have ſuſtaine 
them with holy courage and patience ? 

9. Conſider that ſorrow is indeed an evil 
that is, a natural evil, for it is the pain of tl 
mind, and it is never deſirable for itſelf, by 
only as it is a thing appointed for ſinful er 
tures in this world, in order to teach vs ſe 
leſſons of righteouſneſs, to wean us from f 
love of creatures, to embitter to us our fi 
ful follies, and to drive us to ſome duty tt 
ward God or man: Aud if theſe ends be 3 
tained, ſorrow ſhould be - diſmiſſed: 4 Ge 
doth not afflict wiilingly nor grieve the chi 
dren of men: By the ſorrow of heart ar 
countenance, the heart itſelf is to be me 
better: If this be done, bleſs God and rejoie 

10. Think on the many dreadful effed 
and conſequences of exceſſive ſorrow, wh 
it is indulged beyond all reaſonable ground 
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1) It takes away the ſweetneſs and reliſh 
all preſent merches, and makes us under- 
aue them all: It deprives us even of the 
elightful ſenſe of the love of God: It un- 
ines both the heart and the lips, and with- 
olds the tongue from thankfulneſs and 
iſe; (2.) It deſtroys the pleaſure even of 
hoſe parts of religion which we practiſe. and 
aniſhes comfort from the foul, ven in te 
idſt of the moſt refreſhing ordipances. For 
hereſoever the badv'is, or whatſoever the 
m is engaged in, the eye of the mind is 
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of Mil fixed upon its own diſtreſs. (3.) Ir finks _ 
If, bud weakens our truſt and hope in the bleſ- 
ere: God: It fills the fpirit with impatience, 
s {c heart with diſcontent and the tongue with 


om thEarmurs againſt the wiſeſt and the beſt of 


ur finWeings. - Where immoderate grief is indulged, 
uty u prevents the ſoul from learning thoſe very 
be aMWeſſons of piety and duty which the afftition 
„Gas ſent to teach us, (4.) t raiſes in the 
ie chi ul a froward and a fretful temper, makes 


art aus peeviſb and diſpleaſed with every thing 

e malfonnd about us. Immoderate forrow in- 
rejoiaſiſlines to perpetual reſentment ; the heart 
 effe(Fithin us oneafy, and there is nothing with- 
 wheſWut can pleaſe us: It fills the place where 
round are with inceſſant complaints, and makes 

. 04 
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us a burden to our friends, inſtead of a blef 
ſing. - (5.) It ſtupifies the better powers 
the ſoul, it buries the active faculties in 
fort of dead ſloth: It weakens the heart ar 
the hands to all the duties of life, and rende 
us almoſt uſeleſs in the world The mou 
ner fits with folded hands, brooding over | 
own ſorrows, and dark and deadly i image 
ever preſent themſelves to his view; ti 
weight of grief hangs heavy upon his he: 
and affects his very ſenſes and limbs; he fu 
cies himſelf on the confines of the dead, a 
he knows not how to riſe up and act amo 
the living. (6.) Such overwhelming ſorro 
doth great diſhonour to religion, and 
grace of God: It diſcourages young perk 
v ho are looking towards heaven, when t 
find Chriſtians of ſuch a ſour, diſconſol; 
and gloomy temper. becauſe it tempts t 
to believe, that melancholy belongs to 
ways of godlineſs, and overſpreads all | 
road to paradiſe. (7.) Exceſſi ve grief da 
bles the real affliction without giving any 
lief, and bas been often attended with di 
mal conſequences: It hath ſometimes tak 
away the ſenſes, blinded the eyes with wee 
ing, diſtracted the thoughts, clouded and 
ſturded the reaſoning powers, and drive 
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the mourner into a ſilent and ſullen mad- 
nefs : And ſometimes it hath worn out 


untimely grave. The ſorrow of this world 
worketh death. (8.) There are inſtances nut 


vailed, fo far as to hurry perſons into deſpair 
ef the mercy of God, and armed their own 
hands againſt themſelves, to put an end to 

neaMibeir miſerable life on earth, by plunging into 
he fuſiaernity with a venture of everlaſting miſery. 
d, a 11. Direction. When your thoughts have 
amonff@neditated on all theſe diſmal attendants of 


{orroflmmoderate ſorrow, ſet your will and vont 
nd t 
perſe 
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rs the 
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| drive 


eav our to employ yourſelf in ſome buſineſs, 
beugh your ſorrow would plead for ſloth, 
nd would let all things run at random. In- 
ted of waſting life in fruitleſs moans and 
pmplaints do ſomething (if poſſible) toward 
relief of vour preſent affliction, and the 
moval of that burden which overpreſſes 
*It was ingenionſly obſerved by a writer on 
ſubject, that in b-dily grievances we take a 
ſer courſe and jeek for every thing that can 
ve us caſe ; but we uſe quite contiary methods 


ith our minds, we exaſperate every ſcratch 
Il it becomes a wound; and then wg. rub and 
et the wounds, and keep them ſo long open, 
very often they become incurable. 
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the fleſh itſelf, and brought the body to an 


2 few wherein immoderate grief hath pre- 


ands to work, as well as your mind. En- 
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you. Arife and ſhake off this heavy clog 
break theſe fetters of the ſoul, conſtrain 
yourſelf to activity of ſome kind or other, if 
it be but in a way of amuſement : Diven 
the mind this way from the dark and mourn 
ful ideas that preſs upon it. Many a perſon 
had gone down mourning to their graves 
for the loſs of ſome dear friend orrelative, if 
the neceſſary duties and buſineſs of life had 
not given them à conftant and pov eri 
relief. 

12, Read over the commands of ſcriptu 
to rejoice in the Lord, and make conſcience 
of fulfilling that duty as well as any other; 
True religion gives a ſofticient foupdatio 
for conſtant joy, and the joy of the Lord ſha 
be your ſtrength, to diſcharge wy othe 
duties of righteouſneſs. 

If a. ſpirit of melancholy ſeize you, the 
may be ſeveral uſeful ad vices found in Mr Re 
ger's treatiſe of trouble of mind, ad Ed. 1 of 
and Mr Baxter's account of melancholy, an 
his directions about it, gathered out of hi 
works, by Mr Samuel Clifford, and reduce 
to order in a little book, 1716. | 
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SECT, XXIII. 


i to govern our Anger, and to prevent 


en the fenful Effect of i 1, Viz. Revenge. 


NGER conſidered in itſelf, is not an 
unlawful paſſion. If we ourſelves. 


erſe only with ivnocent creatures, perhaps 
ere would be no occaſion for the exerciſe 
fit. But ſince we dwell in a world where 


ickedneſs abound, there will he frequent 
ad juſt occaſion tot anger. We have rea- 
dn too often to be angry with ourfetves 
hen we indulge } Iviquiry and folly: and we 
ay lawfully expreſs our reſentment againſt 
be crimes and vices of others, Their of- 


lyes, may raife in us a righteous refent- 
ent. Bold unpiety againſt our Maker, or 
juſtice and cruelty againſt our fellow/crea- 
res ſtir up our juſt indignation and wrath; 

ſolence oppreſſion, aul miſchief practiſec 
attempted againſt ourſelves, or our friends, 
waken the powers of fleſh and blood for 


dden ſelf-defence; or the relief of the ſof2 


ter. Theſe ferments and commot: ons of © 
866 


' 
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ere perfect and 1 Fader and were to con- 


ce, folly, impiery, oppreſſion, injultice, _— 


nces againft God, againſt men, againſt our- 
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bleſſed Lord himſelf, who was meek, ant 


| ſan go down * your wrath,” 
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nature were deſigned to be a ſtrong and ſen 
fible rebuke to iniquity. of every kind, and 
a means to prevent the repetition of it. 0 


holy, and humble in perfection, yet foun 
reaſon ſometimes here on earth, to give 
looſe to his ſacred reſentments: We alſga 
expreſsly permitted. to be angry, if we tak 
heed of ſin. m 

But alas ! our natures are fo perverſe an fo 
corrupt, that it is very hard for us to give di 
looſe to an angry paſſion againſt men with 
out running into ſome ſentiments of malic 
or revenge, and thereby ſinning againſt Gad 
Our anger is very apt to kindle about trifle 
or vpon mere ſuſpicion without juſt cauſe 


5 >» == 


or ſometimes it riſes too high where the caul inc 
may be juſt; or it continues too long a . 
turns into hatred: And in either of the co 
three caſes it becomes fintul. be 

It is therefore with /the utmoſt  cautioff bu 


that this pathon ſhobld ever be ſuffered 
ariſe : And, unleſs, we uickly ſuppreſs 


again, we ſhall be in grea danger of bring rit 
Ing guilt upon our fouls. The bleſſed Apo 4 
tle-therefore wiſely connects the peimiſholſſſ the 
the caution, and the re ſtraipt together, Ey tha 
iv, 20. « Be angry and fin not: Let nott per 
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Tbe violent efforts of this paſſion are ſo 
frequent and dangerous, that I ſhall dwell 
longer upon the regulation of .it, Let me 
firſt lay down directions to moderate and te- 
ſtrain our anger, and then propoſe ſome con- 
ſidetat ions, to enforce the practice of them. 

Directions to moderate and reſtrain anger. 

1. Be not nice or humorous in the com- 
mon things of life, viz. meats, drinks, clothes, 


forms. of civility, arteridants, &c. If we in- 


duige exceſſive niceneſs. and curioſity in theſe 
things we ſhall meet with daily and hourly 
vexatious. Be not therefore greatly pleaſed 
or greatly diſpleaſed with little things. Theſe 
are the moſt frequent occaſions of iſudden 
and violent reſentments, therefore gain: a wiſe 
indifference to them all. 

Let your defires and your averſions to the 


common objects and occurrences in this life 


be but few and feeble. Make it your daily 
buſineſs to moderate your averſions and de- 
fixes, and to govern them by reaſon. This 
wil guard vou againſt many a ruffle of ſpi- 
rit both of anger and ſorrow... 

2. Subdue pride, This is the parent and 
tie nurſe of wrath and reſentment : It is this 
that makes us ſuſpect injuries and affronts 


perpetually, © this makes us take offences 


* 
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where none are given, and aggravates every 
real iujury beyond all meaſure of truth or 
Juſtice. Pride is a moſt impatient vice, and 
can bear nothing; but the humble ſoul is 
meek and p*tient, and meets with few af- 
fronts, or it behaved but few. Let us re- 
member we live in a world where every per- 
fon has his own opinions and his own de, 
fires as well as we; and if we would be eaſy 
and calm we muſt” learn to bear oppoſition 


and contradiction, for every body will not 


yield up their ſentiments and will to urs, 
nor is it fit they ſlibuld. 

Accuſtom yourſelves to candour, and take 
every thing in the beſt ſenſe; why ſhould 
you fuppoſe you neighbour, defi igns to af 
front you ? 

3. Suffer not your thoughts to dwelt on 
the injuries you have received, or on the pro- 
voking words that have been ſpoken againſt 
you. Not only learn the art of neglecting 
injuries at the time you receive them, but let 
them grow leſs and leſs every moment, till 
they die out of vgur mind. Suffer nat your 
muling imagination when you are alone to 
ſwell and magnify the provocations | that have 
been given you, nor to blow up the fre of 
this uneaſy paſſion, © * 
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4, Avoid much converſation with men of 
wrath, and endeavour to keep clear of all dif- 
putes with weak minds, with obſtiuate ſpi- 
rits, and eſpecially wita perſons of an angry 
and peeviſh temper, . as far as vou can. If 
the flint and ſteel ſtrike againſt each other 
in a way of diſpute, the ſparks of fire will be 
ready to fly out, and the angry flame will be 
_ 

„Love your neighbour as omg: * 

1 are not immediately kindled into wrath 
againſt yourſeif, nor expreſs it with ſuch vio- 

lenge, though you have often done yourſelf 
more injury by your own fins then all other 
perſons ever could do you. You do net 

hear malice againft yourſelf, nor hate your- 

ſelf, though you have perhaps ſome evil qua- 
lities belonging to you, and you have often 
Gnned againſt vour own ſoul: You forbear 
yourſelf long, and you forgive yourſelf eafi- 
ly; Learn then to enen forgive your 
neighbours. 
Deal not with others as you would not 
have others deal with you.” Would you 
think it reaſonable that your ,neighbour 
ſhouid take your words in the worſt ſenſe, 
and quarrel with you for every trip in con- 
verſation ? That hat he (hould reſent every little 
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miſcarriage that you are guilty of, that he 
ſhould fly into a ſudden fury of ih 
againſt-you upon every failure of duty or 
civility? Have you not ſome follies that 
other men muſt bear with, and will you not 
bear with others? Do you never provoke _ 

your neighbour; and yet will you forgive no 
provecations? Have you no offences to be 
pardoned, why then do you not pardon 
others? It was very juſtly faid by a writer 
on this ſubject, that mens miſtakes, impru- 
dencies, and inadvertencies are ſo mutual 
and ſo numerous, that were not this piece of 
1 kindneſs mutval alſo, quarrellings and feuds 
| muſt be infinite. | | 

Ia ſhort I muſt fav, a perſon that would 
claim a right contiaually to reient, ought 
himſclf to be perfect and free from faults : 
Aud then I might add, he would be fo wiſe 
and good as ſeluom to indulge his reſontments. | 
6. Qblerve a-perion in all his airs and be- 
ha viours when his angry paſſions ure raiſed 
high, and exert theinſelves: Mark the ſtowns 
ou his countenance, the flame and fierceneſs 

of bis cy to, his threatening and revengeful 

looks, the diforder and tumult that appears 

in bis whole nature: What an unpleafing 


aud,ſhametul figure he makes! How much 
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like a perſon half diſtracted, and whoſe rea- 
ſon is under a cloud ! How he ſtamps and 
ſtares! What raſh vows and deſperate wiſhes ! 
Anger is a ſhort ' madneſs; it throws a'per- 
ſon off his guard; neither truth nor reaſon 

to him as reaſon or truth: The vio- 
lence of the paſſion throws off all reſtraints, 
the frenzy diſdains all law and juſtice, and 
drives 'the man to wild extravagance. Is 
this the lovely, the deſirable pattern that you 
chooſe to imitate? Do you like this figure 
ſo well as to put it on yourſelf? 

7. Live always under the eye of God, and 
ſuppreſs riſing anger with the reverence of 
his name and preſence. Remember that a 
holy God and holy angels behold you; and 
are you not aſhamed to appear in their ſight _ 
under all the extravagant diſorders of this 
paſſion ꝰ Remember the dignity of your na- 
ture as man, and your character as a Chriſtian 
and a child of-God. | 

8. Keep the ſacred example of Jeſus ever 
before your eyes: How meek under the 
vileſt affronts ? How patient under the rudeſt 
injuries and moſt barbarous treatment ! How 
forgiving even to his bloody murderers ! 
How did he return the higheſt good for the 
greateſt evil! And paid down his blood 
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and life to redeem his enemies from hell, and 
to purchaſe eternal joy and glory for them! 
Let ſuch a mind be in you as was in Chriſt 
the Son of God, „who being reviled, revi- 
led not again, and when he ſuffered, he 
threatened not, leaving us an example, that 
we ſhould follow. his ſteps. 
9. When you find the warm paſſion ari- 
ſing, ſuppreſs the firſt motion of it: It is 
much eaſter to be ſubdued at firſt, than if 
you indulge it a little: A ſpark is ſooner 
quenched than a flame. 
10. Command your tongue to filence, 
and your hands to peace, if you cannot pre- 
ſently command your ſpirit. Suffer not the 
vehement efforts of wrath to break out in 
reproachful names, and ſpiteful words, much 
leſs into blows of revenge. Theſe outward 
violences, if once let looſe, go generally be- 
yond all the juſt bounds of reſeatment, they 
further enrage the inward flame and fury, 
and thus became greatly criminal. Give the 
fire of your paſſion when it is juſt kindled 
no public vent, and perhaps will quickly be 
ſſitled and die. 

11. At leaſt, ſuppreſs all violent diſco- 
veries of it ſo long till yon have taken ſome 
time to conſider whether you have received 
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any real i injury or no, whether the injury was 
accidental or defigned, whether the offence 
be of ſuch a heinous nature and degree as your 
preſent paſſion repreſents it. Many offences 
are great and heinous only in the light of a 
ruffled fancy, and not in themſelves. | 

It is faid concerning Julius Cefar, that 
upon any provocation, he would repeat the 
Roman alphabet before he ſuffered himſelf 
to ſpeak, that he might be more Juſt and 
calm in his reſentments. The delay of a 
few moments has ſet many ſeeming affronts 
in a juſter and kinder light; it has often leſ- 
ſened, if not annihilated the ſuppoſed injury, 
and prevented violence and revenge. 


- 12. If you cannot govern your ſpirit and 


ſuppreſs the outward appearances and efforts 


of your paſſion, take the firſt opportunity of 


leaving the place and company : Withdraw 
ſrom the temptation, and retire to prayer 
confeſs before God the ungovernable frame 
of your own ſpirit: bewail the pride and 
paſſion that dwells in you. Aſk forgiveneſs 
of Heaven, and beg the divine influences of 
grace to ſubdue the diſorderly Ro of 
your nature. 

13. If you have unhappily indulged your 
anger to break out to the reproach and in- 
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jury of your neighbour, as well as to your 
own ſhame, do not only repent in ſecret be· 
fore God, but take a proper time to confels 
it to the perſon whom you have injured, and 
aſk their pardon. This will have a conũ- 
derable tendency to future watchfulnefs, and 
help to guard you from the lame folly for 
time to come. 

Among other direftions-1 might have 
added, avoid rude and quarrelſome company, 
avoid exceſſive drinking, and gaming, and 
all lewd and vicieus courſes : But I hope I 
have no need to mention theſe rules to thoſe 
perſons for whom I chiefly write. | 

I proceed now to lay down ſome conſi- 
derations, which * inforce tie practice of 
theſe rules. 

1. Think with . how much i injury 
you do yourſelf by ſutfering your angry pat- 
ons to riſe and prevail, The fire of wrath, 
and reſentment preys upon your nature, de- 
ſtroys your health and your eaſe, fills your 
ſpirit with tumults and difquietudes, expoſe 
you to ſhame before men, breaks thè peace 
of your conſcience, brings you under gnilt 
before God, and makes a painful preparation 
for bitter repentance... Why will you pu- 
niſh yourſelf becauſe another has injured 
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vou; Or if another man be rude and wrath- 
ful, ill. natured ang ill-bred, why will you 
Ong him and expoſe yourſelf? * | 
2. Think again, how much more plea- 
fore and glory there is in overcoming the 
violence of your on ſpirit, than in yieldifig 
to your head ſtrong paſſions, and ſuffering 
yourſelves to be carried away with the tor- 
rent of your own reſentments. He that 
rules bis own ſpirit, i is a greater hero than he 
that conquers a City. 
To be angry about trifles is mean and 
childiſh, to rage and be furious is brutiſh, 
and to maintain perpetual wrath is a-kin to 
the practice and temper of devils; but to 
prevent or ſuppreſs riſing reſentment is wiſe 
and glorious; is manly and divine, 

This ane piece of conduct will raiſe our 
reputation for wiſdom among men, more 
than a hundred fine ſpeeches, or ſuperior 
airs, and will greatly adorn our character as 
perſons of piety. The wiſdom that is from 
above is peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be 
entreated.” 

3. Conſider how unfit you are for every 
duty of religion and worſhip while you are 
under the power of this uneaſy paſſion. 
With what face, or courage, or comfort can 
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you draw near to God while you cheriſh un. 
due wrath in your heart? The finful fer. 
ment of your nature indiſpoſes you for wor. 
1}4ip, the guilt thereof makes your ſervice un- 
acceptable; and a defiled conſcience makes 
you unwilling to come near to a God of ho- 
lineſs, Matt. v. 23. If there be a quarrel 
between thee and thy brother, © leave thy 
gift at the altar, go and be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then return and offer thy gift.” 

4. Think of the dreadful effects of ungo- 
verned anger in the world. What tragical 
ſcenes. has it introduced! What impious 
miſchief ! How has it broken all the deareſt 
bonds of friendſhip and kindred! How has 
it divided and ruined families, and cities, and 
nations! It has filled the earth with private 
and public murders and cruelties. Blood, I. 
ruin, and deſtruction have attended it from 
the days of Cain and Abel to this day. 

It is the wrath of princes that hath made 
ſuch vaſt ſlaughters among men, hath turned 
beautiful cities into heaps of rubbiſh hath 
unpeopled nations, and jent multitudes af 
of ſouls into eternity by untimely death. 
And it muſt be acknowledged too with 
ſhame that the wrath of prieſts and people 
hath toru churches to pieces, and joined with 
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kings to erect bloody inquiſitions, thoſe ia- 


= cred {laughter-houſes, to kindle fires of mar- 
. tyrdom, and murder millions under pretence 
1 of zeal for God. 


Pn 5. Conſider that it is a glorious ſingularity 
ho. of the religion of Chrift, that it commands 
and teaches us, to forgive our enemies, 
and to love them that hate us.” But for a 
man that pretends to be a Chriſtian, to in- 
i.  dulge 2 reſenting humour, and to be ever 
* fretful and angry, and meditating revenge, 
a what a ſhame and diſhonour does it caſt upon 
the religion that we profeſs, and upon the 
ſacred name of Jeſus, whom we adcre? 
hs Wrathful Chriſtians are a ſcandal to their 
and I wwaſter, the Prince of peace. 
6. Think with yourſelf how many great - 
ood, Ne crimes has the bleſſed God forgiven you, 
' Wit you are a Chriitian indeed: and will you 
not forgive your brother his petty offences? 
Has the Maker and Lord of heaven and earth 
orgiven you ten thouſand talents, and. will 


8 you not forgive your brother a hundred 
A of # ce? Did the Son of Gad make himſelf a 
eath, Necrifice for your offences, that you might be 


with ardoned, and will you make your brother, 
<ople rho has offended you, a ſacrifice to er 
ith N a 


- father forgive you.” Do vou not pray for 


ment, and let your enemy know that you 
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7. But conſider farther, that if you do not 
forgive your brother who has offended you, 
you cannot expect to be forgiven of God; 
Nay, it is evident, according to the expreſs 
ſentence of the goſpel, you cannot be for- 
given without it. * If you forgive not men 
their treſpaſſes, neither will your ' heavenly 


pardon of your treſpaſſes, even as you forgive 
thoſe who treſpaſs againſt you, and will you 
ſin againſt your own prayers? 

8. Remember that revenge belongs to 
God, and the magiſtrate: Now you muſt 
not take their work out of their hands. It 
is granted that there may be fome ſeaſons 
and occaſions, wherein it may be proper and Na 
neceſſary to ſhew ſome degrees of reſent . 


are not a ſenſeleſs block, or a ſtone without 
feeling, in order to guard you from univerſi 
inſults and continnal injuries. To refiſt t 
efforts of oppreſſion and violence and tt 
{mite others, ſo far as is plainly neceffary f 
mere ſelf defence, has been always judge 
lawful. The mezfure of this refentmen 
and the manner of it in particular inftanc! 
muſt be taught by religion and prudence 10. 
But remember, that it is far better to ſuffMor ey 
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wo injuries than to revenge one. If a 
an will ſtrike thee on one -cheek, rather 
urn the other to him,” than take the awful 
ork of vengeance into thine own hand. 

In caſe of leſſer injuries and affronts-it is 
eſt generally to neglect and forget them: In 
reater injuries or the frequent repetition of 
eſs, you may reſent ſo far as is neceſſary far 

ie defence of yourſelf or for the reformation 

f the offender; But never let reſentment 

ury revenge in it, that is, * to repay 
vil for evil. 

9. Think with yourſelf when you receive 
ome high provocation, that God places you 
it that hour under a ſpecial trial, and he 

its to fee what honour you will do to his 


ft. Niace, and his goſpel, and whether the fleili 


Ir the ſpirit will come off conqueror: He 
Ipects that you ſhould ſhew, how. well you 
re taught by the religion of Chriſt, to © love 
our enemies, and bleſs them that curſe you.“ 


nt is of infinitely greater importance to you, 


N Ou. 


d keep your own ſpirit eaſy and innocent, 
ad adorn the doctrine of Chriſt, than to take 
e fulleſt revenge of him that has injured 


10: Conſider this, that by returning good 
"Wor evil, you will better obtain all the ſuppo - 
* 


feet. However, (2.) If this deſirable effect 


either to melt him down to friendly ſubmiſ 
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fed deſigns and ends of anger, than by prac. 
tiſing revenge: For (1.) If your enemy hai 
any thing of humanity in him, any tender. 
neſs-about his heart, you will melt him down 
by ſuch a carriage, you will ſoften his ſpiri 
into love, and bring him as it were, to you 


be not obtained, you ſhew your obedienc 
to the goſpel, you put your caſe entirely. i 
to the hand of God, wffo will plead yo 
cauſe. Be not overcome of evil, but over 
come evil with good : If thine enemy hu 
ger feed him, if he thirſt give him drink; ſ 
ſhalt thou heap coals of fire on his head: 


fion, or to bring the vengeance of God uponſWuad: 
him, if he will not be reconciled. ne 
11. If you are angry with a good man 
do you not hope to meet him ſhortly in hea 
ven, in the regions of peace and love? And 
will you not be aſhamed to meet him in hes | 
ven whom you reviled and perſecuted hen Pom 
on earth? If it be a wicked man again 44 


whom you ſhew your reſentment, he 'wil 
ſhortly fali under the juſt wrathof God, ug s 
leſs he repent, and he needs not to have th ti 
addition of yours: He will be given up e c 
the rage and inſults of devils hereafter, an econ 


re 
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ac. N vou need not begin to torment * vith 
your revenges. 

12, Suppole von knew that you were near 
death, and that your enemy were alſo dying, 
would you not deſire to be reconciled to him 
before that awful moment? Conſider that 
fecthyou are both dying creatures, borderers on 
the grave and eternity; Suffer not the ſun 
0 go down upon your wrath,” leſt both 
your ſouls ſhould be required this night, leſt 
you die before you are reconciled; and I am 
ure, if you are a Chriſtian, an unreconciled 


aly, and render your paſſage out -of this - 
world dark and uncomfortable, But I per- 
uade myſelf better things concerning ev 

ne who is a true diſciple of Chriſt, 


ag Apa 
SECT. XXIV. 

ome_universal directions which relate to 
all the forementioned Pass:ons, and the 
regulation of them. 

SHALL divide theſe laſt general direc. 
tions into two ſorts: The firſt ſort may 
pte called moral and APY Mgt and _ 


and econd, religious or divine, 
H2 


ſpirit will make the hour of death very un- 


| 
| 
' 
g 
| 
| 


deep in the heart to be removed, and bes 
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The moral or philoſophical directions ar law: 
theſe. an « 

1. Let the regulation of your paſſions h the 
the care of your younger years, and carry off wit 
this neceſſary” work through your whole li gro. 
without intermiſſion. The grave is the only guic 
burying-place of unruly affections. If yo thro 
are fo happy as to have begun this. ſelt. go they 
vernment in childhood and been taught ] pine 
ſuppreſs the irregular motions of the hea A 
detimes, you will make the remaining workgpare 


much more eaſy, and the following parts off age 
| {ife more peaceful and honourable; thou No 


perhaps there is no complete victory till we 
are diſmiſſed from fleſh and blood. 

Root up the foul weeds of pride, malicggyou 
and envy as ſoon as ever vou find thengggrow 
ſpringing: Let them be nipt in their ver beco 
bud and infancy, leſt they fix their roots to 


Incuy 
erw: 
n da 
Ethic 
eopa 
ract 

2. 


the bitter fruits of miſchief iniquity an 
death. A tender plant is ſooner rooted u 
than an old and fturdy tree. 

Bend the more lawful and ufeful paſſion 
of love, deſire, joy, fear, anger, and forroy 
like young trees, into a beautiful and regula 


form, and prune off all their luxvrianÞ*cu! 
"ROY Begin to bring them to obey ton 
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laws of reaſon betimes. Keep a conſtant and 
an early watch againſt the wanderings and 
the out- breakings of every affection. Let 
wiſdom put a bridle on them before they are 
grown head- ſtrong and unruly, that-you may 
guide then * uſefully like a managed horſe, 
through the various paths of human life, and. 
. Dear you on to duty and hap- 
ine 
: And I OW. earneſtly recommend it to 
parents and teachers to infinuate the advan- 
tage of ruling the paſſions, to all tbe young 
1oug p-ople whom nature or providence hath pur 
Wunder their care. Let them be taught theſe 
leſſons in the very morning of life, otherwiſe 
you may expect that a young humouriſt will 
grow up to an intolerable peeviſhneſs and 
become a ſour old wretch: A wrathful child 
ts toÞuntaught to bridle his rage, will grow to an 
| beaÞPocurable fury. Spite and envy uncurbed 
etween ten and twenty! years of age, will be 
n danger of making a devil at fifty. An 
Ethiopian may as well change his ſkin, or a 
Neopard his ſpots, as thoſe who have long 
ractiſed evil can learn to do well.“ 

2. Suffer not your irregular paſſions, to 
1 xcuſe themſelves by taking falſe names 
ey upon them, and ſkreen themſelves from cen- 


n 3 


"the circumſtances of the giver, and contrar 


this diſguiſe, and to cover, itſelf from] ju 
ad. but a wiſe obſerver will not be 
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ſure and mortification by any diſguiſes of 


Vain ambitian and affectation of applauſ 


will ſometimes ſquander away money, and 


appear magnificent and bountiful, far beyouc 


to his duty and the intereſt of bis-family 
Then this ambitious and profuſe humoy 
puts on the name of liberality and generou 
beneficence, and hopes to excuſe itſelf und 


cheated by theſe falſe titles. 

Pride and wrath would ſometimes. cal 
themſelves a becoming greatneſs of ſpirit 
But he hath a greater ſoul who can treat i 
feriors with all gentleneſs, and hath learue 
to neglect and forget ſuppoſed affronts an 
injuries, as mean and little things which de 
ſerve no ſpecial notice. 
| When ſome perſons have abandone 
themſelves to exceſſive ſorrow they call it 
debt of love to the deceaſed friend ; and ur 
der tlis colour they go on to encourage al 
ſwell their grief which had riſen before to 
dangerous height. 

Others again will vindicate their LE 
are reſentments of injury done to their repu 


4 
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of tation, or any neglect of duty and reſpect to 

themſelves, under the name of tenderneſs af 

aſl ſpirit : They cannot bear the leaſt flight or 
nd cenſure; you can hardly touch them but you 
ud hurt them: Every admonition is a reproach, 
arfll and every real affront immediately over- 


il; whelms them with a mixture of anger and 


ou ſoxrow. They have too much of the child 
ou in them when they are grown to the ſtature 
dill of men. But while we ſhew ſome pity to 
julW thele in firmities of human nature, yet theſe 
bY paſhons aud this temper ſhould be .called by 


their proper names, that is, a weakneſs of 


call ſoul which ought to be cured, and an excel- 
rit WY five love of ſelf which ought to be mortified. 
in We muſt learn to go through the difficulties 
ue of life with a becoming courage, and a de- 
av cent, neglect ot thoſe little oppoſit ions or in- 
de juries which otherwiſe will ever * breaking 
in upon our peace. 

3. Learn and practiſe the art of ſelf- de- 
mal with regard to your appetites of every 
kind, and you will gain an eafier government 
of your paſſions. Rule the fleſh well in or- 
der to rule the ſpirit. Paſſion has its chief 
ſeat in animal nature, and if the animal be 
brought under the yoke betimies, it will be 
more obedient to reaſon, and leis ſuſceptive 


: 
: 
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of irregular commotions. "Temperance i; 
one of the firſt of virtues, but a pampere( 
appetite ſupplies new force, vigour, and ob. 
ſtinacy to unruly paſſions. 0 
4. Reſtrain your needleſs curioſity, and 
all ſolicitous inquiries into things which we 
better unknown, How many plentifit 
/ ſprings of fear, ſorrow; anger, and hatred 
| have been found out and broken up by this 
| laborious digging? Have a care of an over. 
F curious ſearch into ſuch things as might have 
j ſafely remained for ever ſecret, and the ig - 
| norance of them had prevented many foolith 
| and hurtful paſſions. A fond ſolicitude to 
1 know all that our friends or our foes fay of 
us is often recempenſed with vexing difqui 
4 etudę and anguiſh of ſou]. 
| 5. Get a general benevolence to mankind 
| . rooted in vour heart. This will keep you 
| ö from being too ſelfiſh : It is for the nwſt part 
| the ſelfiſh paſſions which are immuderate and 
| uardly: There is nct ſo much danger in 


thoſe which ariſe from love to our neigh- 
( bour. b 
6. Never let your paſſions Aten your 
ö eſteem or opinion of things or perſons: 
q Tneſe alwavs bribe or biaſs the judgment to 


| j | their own fide, and thence it is evident that 


> 


8 
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they will often lead it aſtray. Whatſoever 
paſhon makes any repreſentations of the 
thing, you muſt always make ſome grains of 


allowance; for if it happen to be right in the 


main, yet it generally colours every thing too 
bigh avd ſtrong. | 


It is therefore a matter of great importance 


to form and ſettle your judgment of things 
and perſons which you have to do with in 
the calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, and 


when you are free from the influence of e- 


very affection; and let theſe judgments be 
reſerved as rules for your conſtant conduct 
in human life, that whenſoever temptations 
appear, or when paſſion ſolicits your nature, 
and makes efforts to riſe and reign, vou may 
ever have ſome ſettled truths and rules of 
conduct ready at hand to govern it. 

7, Obſerve what are the paſſions to which 
you are moſt liable, or to which you are moſt 
diſpoſed by your age, or any other circum- 
ſtances of time, place, Sc. Conſider what 
paſſions have the cecpeſt root in your natu- 
ral conſtitution, and watch againſt them: 
Inquire into yourſelf which are thoſe affec- 
tions to which vour temper is moſt inclined 
or to which you are moſt expoſed by your 
ſtation and circumſtances in the world, and 
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ſer a ſpecial. guard upon them. Fear and 


| Jealouly are necdful to defend vou againſt the 
lin that eaſily beſets you, the vice that dwells 


in your fleth and blood. 

8. Warch againſt all thoſe ſeaſons and 
temptations, thoſe dangerous hours, thoſe 
Occurrences, or that company which in time 
paſt have been moſt provoking to any of 
your evil paſſions, and whereby you have 
been tempted to give tuem too great a-looſe, 
Let the burnt child dread the fire. An ox 
or an als will not eaſily be led to thoſe pla. 
ces where they have received wounds or 
bruiſes; Shall a man, a Chriſtian, have le; 
{elite than brute creatures ? 

9. Have a care of 1:du'ging the danger- 
ous paſſions too far, or too often, ſuch as 
fear, ſorrow, anger, c leſt by too frequent 
repetition, by too intenſe a degree or too 
long a continuance, they ſhould .grow into 
a ſettled habit and temper; then it, will coſt 
much more labour and pains: to ſubdue 
them. 

10. Whenſoever you» feel ſome of the 
better and more kindly ſort of paſſions (eſ- 
pecially thoſe which flow from the love 0 
God or your neighbour) working in you, 
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gree, that they may fix m your heart more 
firmly the principles of goodneſs, and form 
your -very nature and temper to virtue and 
religion. 
ri. Where the power of truth and reaſon 
bas not been ſufficient to ſubdue an n regu- 
e gular paſhon it has often been found uſeful 
io abate the violence of a pafſion, if we call 
e the thoughts away from that ſuhject by di- 
e. Nverting the mind to another employment. 
12. Sometimes alſo one unruly paſſion is 
ſuppreſſed by raifing another which is more 


iRivity ariſes from exceſſive ſorrow, it may 
e corrected and removed by ſame frightful 
repreſentation, awakening the paſſion of fear, 


hod of teazing the mourner gently to kin- 
lie him a little into anger, Joab ſeems to 
ave uſed both theſe methods to renze Da- 
id to his duty in the midſt of his exceſſive 
orrow for Abſalom, 2 Sam. xix. 1.—8. 
vhere in a free and bold ſpeech he made the 
ing afraid leſt the people ſhould forſake 


e of8«ffion. 
on} Or if any particular paſſion prevail too 
de- Puch over us, ſome times we may change 


harmleſs or uſeful. So when a ſtupid in- 


r perhaps by ſome artful and innocent me- 


Im if he gave way further to that unactive 
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vou have obtained firm inward principles o 


+ g51/Ss Give yourſelf no reſt till you can find 


the object of the ſame paſſion, and thereby 
prevent its irregularity and exceſs, If a t- 
morous Chriſtian avoid his duty, for fear of 
the reproach of the world, or the wrath of 


the magiſtrate, ſet the wrath of God and hell 


fire before him, that. the fear of divine ven- 
geance may Cure him of the fear of man. 
This was the practice of our bleſſed Lord to 
give courage to his diſciples, Luke xii. 4. 5. 
Fear not them who kill the body, and can 
do no more, but fear him who can caſt into 
hell,” 

But J proceed now more particularly to 
the religious directions, which are theſe that 
follow, 

t. Never think yourſelf ſufficiently guard. 
ed againſt the power and danger of any of 
your vicious paſſions, till your nature be re- 
newed by divine grace, till there be a thorough 
and univerſal change wrought in you, till 


univerſal holineſs, If you would have th 
fruit good, it is in vain to-labour in breaking 
off every irregular, bud, or lopping the 
branches, but the tree itſelf muſt, be made 
good, in order to bear good fruit. This i 
te direction of our bleſſed Saviour. 
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dy Ihe love of God has gained the ſupreme 
ti» Mpiace in your heart. Love is the ruling paſ- 
of aon, and if that be fixed upon the higheſt 
of M:nd beſt of objects, it will keep all the other 
ell Npowers and paſſions of nature in due order 
en- ind ſubjection, as I have ſhewn at large in 
an. Mite ſecond diſcourſe of the love of God. 
to 3: Keep your conicience always tender : 
,< maintain a holy jealouſy of yourſelves, and a 
can Neonſtant fear of offending God: By this means 
nto our ſpirit will be perpetually awakened und 
ziarmed, when an evil paſſion begins to ſtir, 
tor when you are near the place or moment of 
that anger, or within the reach of temptation. 

4. Set God always before you in bis ma- 
ard-Neſty and in his mercy. Let an awful aud 
omfortable ſenſe of his immediate preſence 
t all times, and in all places, be a ſovereign 
and divine guard upon all the dangerous 


our ſpirit. This will be a ſovereign and 
ure defence againſt the tyranny of fooliſh, 
r ſinful fear, as well as a ſweet ſupport un- 
Wer heavy ſorrows, and an effectual means 
vreſtrain them from exceſs. 

5. Commit your ſoul with all its powers 
nd paſſions to the keeping of Chriſt in this 
wv e of infirmity and union to fleſh and 
ocd. He knows what it is to wear a body: 

I 


forts of your nature, or unruly motions of 


— — 


1 
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of fleſh, with irs various ferments and emo 
tions, though i in him theſe were all pure an 
innocent. He is a compathonate and {ym 
pathizing high prieſt, who can be touch Dir 
ed with the feeling of our infirmities, having 
himſelf been tempted in all things like us, 
as far as innocence would permit, and he Mo- 
exalted and ordained of God to take care 0 
ſeeble man, wreſtling with ſtrong temptations 

6. Whenever you feel a paſſion ariſe, an 
and are doubtful whether it be fit to be ins 
dulged or no, make a trial of it in prayer. 
by appealing to God concerning it; ſe on. 
whether it will bear that teſt, even the teſt 
of a tender conſcience near the throne of God... 

7. Make every irregular paſſion a matti 
of humble mourning and complaint before 
the mercy-ſeat: Pray earneſtly for ſupylic 
of daily ſtrength againſt the irregular effort my 
of nature 2nd paſſion : Cry out for help fro 


above, whenever you are combating wit 2 
your unruly affeftions* God has promiled * 
ſufficient aid in the goſpel. His grace ca, * 
enable you both to conquer and to bear va fis 
beyond the feeble powers of your own nature ED 
Reaſon and reſolution will do much, but reli air 
gion 1s a diviner ſpring of ſtrength and victom an 


8. Call yourſelf continually to accovnlf; : 
for every irregular fit of paſſion, Let |! nt) 
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never break out and defile your ſoul, with- 
out ſome etfectual mort:fication of it by holy 
repentance. Think ho it diſcompoſed your 
ſpirit, diſturbed your quiet, ruffled your tem- 
yer, broke your peace: think how it drew 
your heart away from God, indiſpoſed you 
tor acts of worſhip, and unfitted your for 
eth. Think of this and be aſhamed of 


your foolith indulgence of any faulty and 


violent aſtection of the ſoul: condemn your- 
A without ſpreading abroad your excuſes 
nd apologies : And print this ſhame and ſelf- 
ondemnation deep upon your ſpirit: Let it 
ive there in plain and painful characters, and 
eview it eſpecially in the hour of new temp- 
ation, Thus every immoderate effort of paſ- 
ion, and every victory that it has obtained 
ver you, ſhall become an occaſion of its 
DW FUn, 

9. Treaſure up in your mind and memo. 
v, iuch words of fcripture as are happily 
ited to ſubdue the various vnruly paſſions 
nature. The word of God is given us for 
lis end. I have laid up thy word in my 
eart,” faith David, © that I might not ſin 
gainſt thee: And wherewith ſhall a young 
"an cleanſe his way, (a young man whoſe 


nt) but by taking heed thereto according 
I 2 7 
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to thy word?” When theſe enemies of peace. be 
and holineſs ariſe within you, take the ſword 1 
of the Spirit to hew them down; the ſword he 
of the Spirit is the word of God.” Many aff fa 
vicious paſſion faints and languiſhes, and is 
dies at the appearance of divine truth. Shall or 
J mention a few ſentences of holy writ of 
which are proper to allay theſe criminal ef fir 
forts of nature? en 
Againſt pride and ſcorn, read Prov. xi. 2 ftr 


« When pride cometh, then cometh ſhame of 
but with the lowly is wiſdom. Prov. xvi 

18. Pride goeth before deſtruction, and an] x. 
haughty ſpirit before a fall. Prov. vi. 1) mc 


The Lord hateth a proud look. Eccl. vii 
8, He that is poor in ſpirit, is better than lf the 
that is proud in ſpirit. Jam. iv. 6. God e th 
ſiſteth the proud, but giveth more grace tl the 


the humble. Pal. i. 1. Bleſſed is the nafff you 
that ſitteth not in the ſeat of the ſcorntul thi; 
Prov. xxiv. 9. The ſcorner is an abominaf not 
ton to men. Prov. xix. 29. Judgments : oF the 
prepared for ſcorners. Prov. xvii. g. Who lov 


mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker.“ 

Againſt malice and-envy. Rom. x11. off Th 
Love your neighbour as yourſelf. Eph. % ble 
31. Let all bitterneſs and wrath, and ev Iſai 
ſpeaking, be put away from you with a Ch: 
malice. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Jn nnderſtandin} Be 
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be ye men, but in malice be ye children. 
1 Pet. i. 22. Love one another with a pure 
heart fervently, 1 John iv, 20. If a man 
ſay, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar. Job v. 2. Envy flayeth the filly 
one. Prov, xiv, 30. Envy is the rottenneſs 
of the bones. Gal. v. 26. Let us not be des 
firous of vain glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another. For hatred, wrath, 
ſtrife, variance, envyings, Sc. are all works 
of the fleſh,” ver. 20. 21. 

Againſt exceſſi ve love of creatures. Mat. 
x. 37. He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me. 1 Cor. 
vii. 29. The time is ſhort: It remaineth 
therefore, that they that have wives, be as 
though they had none, and they that buy as 
though they poſſeſſed not. Col. iii. 2. Set 
your affections on things above, and not on 
things on the earth. 1 John n. 15. Love 
not the world, nor the things which are in 
the world: It any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him“ 

Againſt immoderate and finful fear. 
There is ſcarce any prohibition in all the bi- 
ble more frequently repeated than fear not. 
Haiatfts prophecy abounds with this caution. 
Chap. xli. 10. * Fear not, I am with thee : 
Be not diſmayed, I am thy God, Ifa. li. 13, 


the dead, as others which have no hope. 


quieting paſſions of fear and ſorrow, that 
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13. I am he that comforteth you; who att 
thou that art afraid of a man that ſhall die, 
and the ſon of man that ſhall be as gratis, 
and forgetteſt the Lord thy Maker? oc. 
Pſal. xxvii. 1. The Lord is my light and my 
ialvation, whom ſhall I fear? The Lord is 
the ſtrength of my life, of whom thall I be 
afraid? Mat. x. 28. Fear not them which 
kill the body, but after that can do no more. 
Pfal. xxvil. ult, Wait on the Lord, be of 
good courage, he ſhall ſtrengthen thy heart. 
Rev. xxi, ;. The fearful and unbelieving ſhall 
be caſt into the lake of fire and brimſtone.“ 
Againſt exceſſive ſorrow. 1 Cor. vii. 30. 
Let thoſe that weep be as tho? they wept 
not 2 Cor. vii. 10. Worldly ſorrow work- 
eth death. 1 Theſſ. iv. 13. Sorrow not for Ml * 


Prov. xv. 13. By ſorrow of heart the ſpirit 
is broken, Phil. iv. 4. Rejoice always in 
the Lord, and again I fay rejoice.” The 10 
book of Pſalms is ſo rich a treaſury of di- IM © 
vine ſupports ard reliefs under thoſe two dif- 


there are few pſalms without ſome of theſe 


conſolations. And in the new teſtament, “ 
Rom. viii. and Heb. xii. are chapters writ- <a 
ten for the comfort of futfering and afflicted MY © 
Chriſtians. al 
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Againſt immogerate anger and revenge. 
Prov. xv. 1. A foft antwer turneth away 
wrath, but grievons words ſtir up anger, 
Prov. xix. 11. The dilcretion of a man de- 
ferreth his anger, aud it is his glory to paſs 
over a tranſgreſſion. Prov, xii. 16. A fool's 
wrath is prefently kindled but a prudent 
nan covereth ſhame. Prov, xiv, 29. He 
that is ſlow to wrath js of great underſtand- 
ing, but he that is haſty of ſpirit exalteth 
folly. Ecel. vii. 9. Auger reſteth in the bo. 
ſom of fools. Mat. xi. 29. Learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart. Rom. Xii. 
18, 19. If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in 
you, live p:aceably with all men. Dearly be- 
loved, averge not yourſeives,— Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, faith the Lord. Eph. 
iv. 26, Be angry and fin not: Let not the 
ſun go down upon your wrath, neither give 
place to the devil. And particularly trea- 
lure up in your memory the divine charac- 
ters of charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. Charity ſuf. 
tereth long and is Kind, envieth not, vaunteth 
not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh not her own is not 
eaſily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth, 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth 
beareth (or as it ſhould, be rendered) cover- 
eth all things,” that is, all faults, * believeth 
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all things, and hopeth all things,“ that is, all 
good, and 4+ endureth all things,“ that is, ail 
injuries and hardſhips for the fake of others. 
Tne tenth and laſt direction to regulate 
our paiſions about the things of earth, is to 
live much in the expectation of death, and 
in the view and hope of eternal things, 
Death and judgment, heaven and hell, are 
ſuch grand and awfpl ideas, that where they 
are duly confidere, they will make the 
things of this life appear ſo very little and in- 
conſiderable, as to be ſcarce worthy of our 
hopes and fears, our deſires. and averſions, 
our wrath and reſentments, our ſorrows and 
joys. Such a ſteady prafped aud expects. 
tion of things infinite and everlaſting, will 
bv degrees diſiolve the force of viſible and 
temporal things, and make them unable to 
raĩſe any wild and unruly paſſions within us, 
Happy the foul that has a ſtrong and lively 
faith of unfeen worlds, of future terrors and 
glories: This will cure the vicious diſorders 
of fleſh and ſenſe, appetite and paſſion: 
This will raiſe the ſpirit on the wings of de. 
vout affection, to the borders of paradiſe, 
and atiemper the ſoul to the buſineſs and the 
Joys of the bleſſed. At 
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